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HENRY JAMES 
In the Cage 
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Jolly Corner, The Author of Beltraffio, The Altar of the Dead, The Figure 
in the Carpet, Broken Wings, and The Great Good Place. With an 
introduction by Morton Dauwen Zabel. 

215. 
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David Hughes 


‘The book is written in a sort of analytical enthusiasm as rare as 

it is refreshing and Mr. Hughes’s style is so clear and vigorous that 

one looks forward to what he may write next.’ YORKSHIRE POST 
215. 


MAX BEERBOHM 
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Forty-six drawings, from the period 1892-1899, most of which are 
reprinted here for the first time. Introduction by Osbert Lancaster. 
305. 


JOHN COLLIER 
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‘Madly brilliant writing . .. very entertaining.’ OBSERVER 
13s. 6d. 
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Editorial 


We begin this number with three recent poems by 
Boris Pasternak, in Russian and in English. We do not 
do this for a political motive. Heaven save us if on our 
side we should use poetry and literature as cartridge 
paper for the cold war. Literature is one of the few things 
which cannot be nationalized and a work of art is not the 
property of a nation, however big, or of politicians, 
however loud, but of us all. We print Boris Pasternak in 
Russian to satisfy those who can read the language and 
have been clamouring for original texts ever since the 
publication of Dr Zhivago. If we offend Russian poli- 
ticians by printing the poems of their best poet we 
cannot help it. 


Our articles this month seem to need no comment. 
But in our correspondence you will find a letter by Mr 
Dwight Macdonald taking up one of our editorials and a 
letter by Mr Colin Wilson taking up inter alia Colin 
Wilson. We do not want to dot any ‘i’s’, but we cannot 
understand Mr Colin Wilson’s complaint that Mr 
Macdonald attacks best sellers. Surely it is better to 
attack the rich and the famous rather than the poor and 
the needy? (The fact that Mr Macdonald mildly re- 
proves us, too, made us hope we might be getting 
mildly known to the public and might soon make a few 
hundred pounds.) The present writer has never read any 
book by Mr Cozzens, but has read both books by Colin 
Wilson and, like some others connected with this review, 
agrees with both protagonists that Mr Wilson’s first 
book was overvalued, if for reasons that were extraneous 
to the merits of the book. Criticism in Great Britain may 
well tend to be fickle and one could not see why Mr 
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Wilson’s second book — which was on a level with the 
first - received treatment of such an opposite kind. But 
the fact remains, as Mr Wilson surely knows, that The 
Outsider became a sort of South Sea Bubble partly 
through the most popular newspapers and _ society 
gossip columns. Any critic is surely justified in com- 
menting on this. In fact the comment is part of the 
process whereby books ultimately find their own level 
whatever the fashion of the moment. Mr Colin Wilson 
has now to face the challenge of reality. He needs to 
write better, far far better, to justify, or perhaps remove 
the need for, the fanfaronnade in his letter. We can only 
hope he will face up to this —- Lord knows he is young 
enough — not worry about critics and sales and write 
better. If he is unable to do so, well, he has the consola- 


tion we others have — writing is not the be all and end all 
of life. 


We wish you all a very Happy Christmas. 


Who’s Who 


MARJORIE GRENE is the author of Heidegger (Bowes and Bowes). 


MIECZYSLAW JASTRUN is a well-known Polish poet and the author 
of a life of Adam Mickiewicz. 


MANYA HARARI is co-translator of Dr Zhivago. 


The translation of Pasternak’s poems are from a group in the 
course of being translated by ™. v. J. 








Three Poems 


Boris Pasternak 


CTOTA 


CHylor ITyHIOBBIe CTPeKOBHI, 
JleraT umMeJIM BO BCe KOHIIBI. 
HKonxosHulbl CMEIOTCA C BOBY, 
IlpoxogaT ¢ KOCaMM KOCIBEI. 


[loka xopomas noroga, 
[pe6yt u BopomaT KOpMa 

VU ckayqEBanT 70 saxoya 

B crora, pemmuuHoti c oma. 


Cror 1pMHuMaeT Ha 3aKkaTe 
Buy nocrosnoro 7BOpa 

[ye HOU JIOMMUTCA Ha TOTaTH 
B HekouwleHHble KuleBepa. 


K yrpy, KOrjja NOTeMKM pee, 
Cror BbICHTCA, Kak CeHOBAI, 
B KOTOpOM MeCALL MUMOe3 Kut 
JapHBIUMCh, MepeHoueBa.l. 


Yem cBeT — Teslera 3a Teserot 
JlyraMM KaTHTCA BIOTbMaXx. 
Hactapmimit JeHb BCTaeT C HOUTera 
C rpyxoli m ceHoM B BOm0CaX. 


A B Nl0J1]JeHb BHOBb CMHEWT BEICH. 
OnsaATb cTrora, Kak oOs1aKa, 
OnaTb, Kak BOyKAa Ha aHuce, 
SemJiA JtymiuctTa M Kpenka. 





De 
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HAYSTACKS 


Dragonflies throw their crimson darts, 
Bees fuss, girls laugh 

From the top of the cart, reapers 
Walk by beneath their scythes. 


While the weather holds 

They rake and turn the fodder, 
Stack it, before sundown, 

Into ricks like houses. 


At sundown the hayrick 
Becomes an inn, 

The night lies down 

On bunks of unscythed clover. 


Towards morning, when the dark is rarer, 
The rick looms like a loft 

Where the travelling crescent moon 

Has dug itself in to sleep. 


At first light cart after cart 
Rolls out in the twilit fields, 
The day gets out of bed 
With hayseed in its hair. 


And at noon the heights are blue, 
Ricks are clouds, 

The earth is pithy and strong 
Like vodka with aniseed. 
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OCEHHMAM JIEC 


Ocenuuit sec saBonocaten. 

B Hem TeHb M COH M THUIMHA. 
Hu 6emka, HM COBa, HM AATeI 
Ero He 6yqAT OTO cHa. 


Vi comnue m0 Tponam OceHHUM 
B Hero BXO{A Ha CKIOHE WHA, 
Kpyrom kKocuTca ¢ onaceHbem, 
He cKpziTa JIM B HeM BanayqHA. 


B Hem TOMM, KOUKM HM OCHHEI 
Vi mxu u sapocam onbxu, 

Vi rye-To 3a necHoi TpacnHok 
Tlowr B ceyeHbe neTyxu. 


Ileryx cBoit okpukK mporopzaHut, 
Vi Bor OH BHOBb HajOITO CMONK, 

Kak 6yy,TO OH pa3yq{yMbeM 8aHAT, 
Kaxoit B sanesKe oTOi TOK. 


Ho rye-To B jaJIbHeM BaKOYysIKe 
IIpoxyKapexkaert cocez ; 

Kak waconoii m3 KapayaKn 
Ileryx OTKIMKHETCA B OTBET. 


On OTS0BeTCA CIOBHO 9x0, 

Vi Bot, 3a meTyxoM meTyx 
OrmeraT ruoTKoW, Kak Bexoi, 
Bocrok u samay, cepep, ir. 


Ilo nerymmuHok nepeknuuKe 
Paccrynmtca K OllyuiKe sec 
Vi BHOBb YBUAUT C HeIpUBLIKH 
Tlona u amb u CMH HeOec. 
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AUTUMN WOOD 


The autumn wood has grown hairy. 
It is full of shadow and stillness. 

No squirrel, owl nor woodpecker 
Wakes it from its sleep. 


The evening sun, entering 
By autumn paths 

Looks warily round 

For a trap. 


Here are bogs, mounds, aspens, 
Mosses, thickets of alders. 
Somewhere beyond the marsh 
A cock crows in the village, 


Raucous, 

And is silent a long while, 

Busy wondering 

What sense there was to his tune. 


Cocorico 

From a distant lane: 

Like a soldier from a sentry box 
The cock calls back his challenge. 


One echoes the other 

Till cock after cock 

Points north, south, east, west 
With a signpost of crowing 


And the trees step apart: 

The wood sees, through the clearing 
The strange sight of fields, 

Distance, blue skies. 
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OCEHHMM JEHb * 


IIneremca no rpuoni. 
Illocce. Jleca. Kanasni. 
Jjoposkunle cTos6nI. 
Haneso u Halparo. 


C mmpoxKoro mocce 
Vigem Bo ThMy JecHyW. 
Ilo nymKOKYy B poce 
IInyraem BpaccinHyW. 


A cosHie 10}, KycTh 
Ha rpy3qu 4 BOJIHYUIKK 
Upes ye6pu TeMHOTEI 
Bpocaer cBet c onymKu. 


[pud upsyercs 3a nenb. 
Ha nen caqurca nTuna. 
Ham Bexoit cryKMT TeHb,T 
Uro6n c myTu He cOuTBCA. 


Ho spema B cenTAOpe 
OrmepeHo Tak Kyl0, 
Eypa Jib J}0 Hac 3ape 
CkB038b Yallly JOTAHYTECA. 


Haéursl Kys0BKn, 
HanosHeHbl KOpsuHl, 
Oguu Soposnku 

Y yo6pos nonoBun. 


Yxoqum. 3a cnmHoii 
CreHow Jlec He BYM?KHBII, 
[ye WeHb B Kpace 3emHoit 
Cropea ckoponocTusKHo. 


«3Hama» 1956 Homep 9, erp. 77. 


* B nepponayanbnott pegaxnum «JO TPHBbb. 


+ Ham pexott xawa Tenb. 
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AUTUMN DAY 


We shuffle off to look for mushrooms. 
Highway. Woods. Ditches. 
Milestones 

To left and right. 


Leaving the open road 
We enter the dark forest. 
We separate, paddling 
Ankle-deep in dew, 


While the sun, from a clearing 

In the thickets of darkness, 

Gropes under bushes 

For brown and yellow mushrooms. 


The mushrooms hide behind a stump. 
A bird settles. 

Like a signpost the shadow 

Points our way. 


September measures hours 
So brief, the twilight 

Has scarcely time 

To penetrate the forest. 


Now the wicker baskets 
Are stuffed to bursting. 
The pine-mushrooms alone 
Make up a good half. 


We go home. Behind our backs 
The forest stands still as a wall, 
The day, earthy and beautiful, 
Burns up in a sudden death. 








Pasternak 


Manya Harari 


ITHIN the space of ten days, Pasternak accepted 
the Nobel Prize ‘with joy’, was expelled from the 


Writers’ Union, refused the Prize, was attacked in the 
Soviet press as well as at a meeting attended by Khrushchev 
in terms hardly used since the bad old days — a campaign which 
culminated in the Union’s appeal to the government to deprive 
him of his citizenship — and sent a letter to Khrushchev and 
one to Pravda. The difference from the bad old days is 
that the clamour was merely for his expulsion (a penalty not 
applied since the expulsion of Trotsky), that so far as we know 
he is still alive and at home, and that the letters, whether or 
not in their original text, have been published. 

We know nothing of the circumstances in which their text was 
composed. They are confused and contradictory, and the word- 
ing of some passages (though not of all) is quite unlike 
Pasternak’s usual style. 

Thus, in his telegram to the Swedish Academy, Pasternak 
refused the award on the grounds that it was misunderstood ‘in 
the society in which I live’. But the letter to Khrushchev says 
that he refused it because of the campaign against it ‘in the 
West’ — three words which contradict the telegram and do not 
reappear in the letter to Pravda, where much is said about a 
political campaign and about the misunderstanding of the book 
in Russia. This letter, however, speaks of the award as a ‘politi- 
cal step’, but the words are in a context which is confused, and 
are weakened by the reminder that he was put up for it before 
his novel existed. After an assurance of his devotion to Russia, 
the letter lists three of his alleged opinions: that no revolution 
is ever justified, that the October revolution brought nothing 
but misery, and that it destroyed the Russian intelligentsia. 
(The unnamed authors of these allegations are in fact Surkov, 
Secretary of the Writers’ Union, and the editors of Novy Mir 
who turned down Dr Zhivago.) To these statements, ‘pushed to 
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these absurd lengths’, says Pasternak, he is unable to sub- 
scribe. The letter goes on to say that if the publication of the 
book had been suspended in accordance with the author’s 
request to his Italian publisher, ‘I might have been able to 
smooth out this matter, at least in part’ (not ‘correct the book’ 
as in some English versions), and concludes by repeating an 
astonishing number of times that Pasternak is acting voluntarily 
and is not subject to any pressure or persecution — a statement 
plainly belied by the facts. 

What does seem clear, understandable and characteristic of 
Pasternak is that he refuses to be expelled, that he wishes it to 
be known that he loves Russia and has never wished her any 
harm, and that he does not accept the interpretation placed 
upon his views by Surkov and Novy Mir. 

This interpretation is indeed a travesty of the views expressed 
in Dr Zhivago. In spite of his hatred of violence, Zhivago (the 
hero of the novel) welcomes the October revolution with 
enthusiasm, and, if he is afterwards appalled by the duration 
and intensity of the chaos (of which he sees the beginning in 
the war of 1914), the cause of his final tragedy is not the 
revolution but its exact opposite. The editors of Novy Mir base 
their charge that Pasternak believes the revolution to have 
destroyed the intelligentsia on the assumption that Zhivago is 
the symbol of this intelligentsia, but leave the other main 
characters in the novel unidentified. If their interpretation of 
Zhivago is correct, the book makes it equally clear that Lara, 
the woman he loves, is Russia; her husband, Antipov, is the 
revolution; and Komarovsky, who victimized her as a child, is 
the ugly side of the Old Régime. The villain of the story is not 
Antipov, though he has made Lara suffer by deserting her in 
order to avenge her wrongs. Zhivago respects him, fully accepts 
his claims on Lara’s love and loyalty, and sees him as ‘ardent 
and honourable, endowed with an unusual power of clear and 
logical reasoning and with great moral purity and sense of 
justice’ although, as a thinker, he lacks ‘an intuition for the 
fortuitous and the calculable’, and, as a man, ‘the kind of heart 
that knows no general cases but only individual ones’. The 
villain of the story is the old cynic Komarovsky, who reappears 
in the ’twenties, unchanged from the ancien régime except for 
his moustache, impresses Lara by his air of practical efficiency 
and worldly power at a time when she is worn out by insecurity 
and frightened of the future, and carries her away from both 
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Antipov and Zhivago. Thus, although the revolution has indeed 
brought many benefits (‘in everything to do with the care of 
the workers, the protection of the mother, the struggle against 
the power of money, our revolutionary era is a wonderful era of 
new, lasting, permanent achievements’), Lara falls again under 
the spell of ‘that monster of vulgarity’; Antipov is destroyed by 
the onset of the ‘new legality’; Zhivago goes to pieces and 
stifles in a world in which reality and poetry have been driven 
into hiding by slogans; and only their children survive the 
terrible ’thirties and ’forties into a time when ‘freedom is in 
the air’. 

This symbolical tale is much more than the story of a 
particular period in a particular country; its message is 
universal. But any summary of it is bound to be a monstrous 
over-simplification. What Pasternak stresses above all is that 
truth is poetic; that is to say, exact and rich in a way that 
needs freedom, genius and freshness of mind to see and to 
express. Its worst enemies are trite, hackneyed, ‘obvious’ 
truths, truths blurred by the necessity to prove a point. These 
are the ‘truths’ which destroy not only literature but life and 
personal relationships, as they break up the marriage of Lara 
and Antipov and kill Zhivago. He does not make a political 
statement, but a statement about the relation between politics 
and life, and in a sense the statement is purely negative: that 
politics must not dictate to life, truth and poetry — otherwise, 
political principles, however pure at the beginning, give way 
to corruption and defeat their own ends. It is because Antipov 
deserts Lara for politics that he is destroyed and she is handed 
over to Komarovsky. 

Neither we nor the Russians needed Pasternak to tell us the 
historical facts after Khrushchev’s revelations about the ‘new 
legality’ of the Stalin era, or after the eclipse of literature 
for two decades. What was needed was the resurrection of 
literature which he has brought about. 

He insists that the vital condition for this is the artist’s right 
to stand outside politics — his own right, for instance, to exist as 
a non-Marxist in a Marxist society — just as he would claim his 
right to stand outside any political struggle were he living in 
the West. This is exactly what the editors of Novy Mir hold 
against him, and, if they push his opinions to ‘absurd’ lengths, 
it is to prove that his position is equivalent to being anti- 
Marxist, counter-revolutionary and anti-Russian. 
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This is the argument which Pasternak is trying to refute both 
by his insistence on remaining in Russia whatever the con- 
ditions of his life there, and by his assertions of patriotism. That 
he is able to make this attempt marks the liberalization of the 
régime since Stalin. But that the letters which contain his 
answers to the charges against him also contain a good deal of 
humiliating nonsense suggests that the ‘reign of mediocrity’ 
which he denounces in his book is by no means over. 

Is this nonsense the price of saying what he wants to say? 
Or the price of something as important to a man with many 
human ties? And what is the purpose of it? 

Does anyone expect us to believe that, contrary to the 
published facts, Pasternak is not subject to persecution or 
pressure? This is hardly likely. The Intourist official who tells 
the foreigner in Moscow that there are no trains to the place 
he wants to visit does not insult the foreigner’s intelligence: he 
is merely using the accepted language, which everyone (except 
possibly the foreigner) understands, and he achieves the 
intended result — the visit does not take place. 

No one can believe that Pasternak is acting freely, but the 
shocking phrases in the letters may wel! achieve the intended 
result of alienating the respect and sympathy of many people 
in England, including even some who are ready to believe 
that the pressure on him may be extreme. Nor is this dis- 
appointment merely a frustrated demand for vicarious heroism: 
it comes from a real and deep need, felt always and particularly 
in our time, not only for heroism but for heroic figures — a need 
to admire and to be assured that no pressure is finally 
irresistible to the human spirit. But the kinds of pressure 
and methods of discrediting are not always sufficiently 
remembered. The nuisance value of outward dignity has been 
realized ever since Mussolini’s thugs were armed with castor 
oil. There are no stakes in public squares nowadays; battles are 
not fought in shining armour, but in dirty last ditches. Pressure 
may take the form of a forced choice between reputation and 
honour, in circumstances where the loss of reputation would be 
a duty binding on the conscience of every one of us. And, 
possibly, a last ditch of an obscure and perhaps unexpected 
kind, rather then a glittering duel, is in keeping with the 
vocation and the temperament of Yury Zhivago and of his 
creator. 

We have no means of knowing the real situation. Certainly, 
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any statements in the West which can give a semblance of 
reality to the Soviet charge that Pasternak is being used as an 
instrument in the cold war would be as vulgar a misinterpreta- 
tion of his intention and of his rdéle as the charge itself. And it is 
equally clear that we should not add. to whatever may be his 
dangers or difficulties either by provocation, or by abetting the 
policy of isolating him from the interest and sympathy of the 
outside world. 
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A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal 

College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
Londen, W.C.2. 











A Fragment of Autobiography 


About My Novels 


Alberto Moravia 


rate I am sure my books are not the product of an act of 

will or a desire to rival my fellows. As a child, before I 
could even read or write, I used to tell stories out loud to 
myself, either in my room or in some lonely place, especially 
during the summer holidays by the sea. These were adventure 
stories, consisting of episodes. One episode would last for an 
hour or two, and then I would stop, and the next day I would 
pick up the thread of my story at the exact point where I had 
left off. I must have told countless stories out loud like that in 
my ardent, imaginative and solitary childhood, so that when I 
started to write novels instead of speaking them I already had 
considerable narrative experience. The transition from speaking 
to writing took place by slow degrees owing to the conservatism 
of childhood and its hostility to innovation. The gradual 
nature of this transition is shown by the fact that over a fairly 
long period what I wrote was totally unpunctuated; I had to 
read a sentence aloud to get its rhythm, cadence and harmony, 
and then I left a gap where there should have been a full stop 
or semi-colon. At that time, and until I was about 16, I wrote 
verse too. 

I had written about three novels before Gli Indifferenti (The 
Time of Indifference), but they were really no more than rough 
drafts of my first published book. At that time I was reading 
plays more than anything else — especially Moliére, Goldoni 
and Shakespeare — and I gradually formed an ambition to 
write a novel combining the techniques of drama and narrative. 
In 1926 I read Joyce’s Ulysses. Joyce seemed to me to have 
solved the problem of the duration of time in rather the same 
way as the dramatists, that is to say by bringing out its flexibility 
and its conventionalism. So I conceived the idea of writing a 
novel describing minute by minute two days in the life of a 
bourgeois family in Rome. Ulysses describes only one day. My 


| THINK I was born with a story-telling vocation: at any 
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ambition, if I remember rightly, was to apply to the novel 
Aristotle’s principles of the unity of time, place and action. | 
wanted to get a firm hold on reality, and this seemed to me 
impossible within the framework of the conventional and 
‘ historical ’ duration of the novel. There were not only techni- 
cal problems, however, but other problems on the psychological 
plane. In fact, ten years before Sartre’s La Nausée and Camus’s 
L’ Etranger, Gli Indifferenti, published in 1929, came to grips with 
those very problems which were later to be called ‘Existen- 
tialism’. The difference between Sartre, Camus and myself is 
that when I wrote Gli Indifferenti I was unaware that there was 
such a word as Existentialism. The problems that my characters 
sought to solve were, in final analysis, my own problems; and 
if they also happened to be the problems of the day, that is 
due to the faculty I had, at least at that time, of establishing a 
direct contact with reality independent of aesthetic or 
ideological principles. 

Thus Gli Indifferenti has for me the value of a prolonged and 
minute examination of conscience, and since then all my books 
have been worked out in more or less the same way; that is to 
say, their point of departure has been an effective and 
objective reality - a reality that I have sought to define and 
explain and reveal to myself, either so as to be mindful of it or 
to be free of it, either to sing its praises or to use it as an instru- 
ment of knowledge. This, perhaps, throws light on the somewhat 
irregular pace of my work, which has been criticized for not 
showing a coherent line of evolution. But as with the major 
crises of life — which itself is anything but smooth and 
automatic, but follows the twists and turns of reality —- any 
coherent line of evolution has to be sought either in the 
character of the author or else in the persistent recurrence 
over the years of certain identical themes or characteristics. I 
said just now that the problems of a writer are the problems 
latent in his epoch, but problems which will only reveal them- 
selves as being of the day and age later, after they have been 
secretly and darkly manifest in the writer. The writer, by 
taking stock of these problems and trying to objectivize them, 
is always in advance of his time. This is at least true for that 
category of writer which I call ‘ideological’ and to which I 
think I belong. 

Gli Indifferenti was extremely successful, owing, however, to 
a misunderstanding. Italian society has never been very alive to 
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the problems generally known as ‘existentialist’, and Gli Indiffer- 
emti was taken for a novel directed against the bourgeoisie; 
a bold and pessimistic novel. It was these things, of course, but 
only incidentally. For some time after this novel I felt that I 
had nothing more to say. A very successful, very ‘packed’ 
first novel is fraught with dangers. Because it is so packed it 
seems to represent the experience of a lifetime and defy 
repetition, and the author can fall into the trap of thinking 
that he has said everything merely because he has said every- 
thing about the part of his life that has happened. In fact, 
however, his work has barely started. In the first book all the 
constitutive elements of his future outlook may be, and often 
are, manifest — but in embryonic form, barely discernable, still 
wrapped up and concealed in their cocoon. These elements will 
be illumined, developed, enriched, amplified and deepened in 
the years to come. On the other hand the writer should realize 
that an artist worthy of the name has only a small number of 
truly authentic and original things to say, and this small number 
of things to say is the surest guarantee of his worth as an artist. 
Bad artists give the impression of having an enormous amount 
to say, and yet none of it is really authentic or essential. 

Any comment of mine on my work would be defective if I 
didn’t try to indicate, however briefly, the few things that I 
have wanted to say; in other words, my guiding ideas. But this 
is not easy, because tabulation in this field amounts to amputa- 
tion: a novel is not a philosophical treatise, and it is difficult to 
discuss a novel’s ‘themes’ outside the framework of their formal 
representation. All I can say is that the dominating theme of 
my work seems to be that of the relationship between man and 
reality. This may seem to some people a philosophical problem 
and is indeed the outstanding problem of our time. It took an 
acute form during and immediately after the first world war 
because of the destruction by the war itself of the traditional 
scale of values, and because the relationship between man and 
reality, which up till then had been based on traditional 
ethics, was brusquely interrupted by the collapse of those very 
ethics. Man found himself suddenly incapable of establishing 
a relationship with his own world, for the world had become 
dark and unplumbable or — worse still — it had disappeared. 
Gli Indifferenti and my other novels have sought to express the 
urgency of these problems. It was this urgency that prompted a 
particular preoccupation with the fact of sex, which is one of 
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the most primitive and unchanging manifestations of the 
relationship with reality; and the same goes for the pre- 
occupation with social and economic facts. In other words, 
reality — dark, ungraspable and unplumbable — reorganized 
itself around primeval facts such as sex and economics, just as 
happens in times of great change and uncertainty such as our 
own. In my novels the problem of the relationship between 
man and reality is seen either in terms of the relationship 
between the intellectual and a social or emotional or economic 
situation, or in terms of the relationship between such a 
situation and the intellectual. In the former case, the idiom is 
that of the main character, that is to say the idiom of culture 
and ideas. In the latter case, as the main character is not the 
intellectual but anyone incarnating the reality that the 
intellectual seeks to explain and encompass, the idiom is that of 
things and the common sense of simple people; it might even 
be a dialect. In my first novels the dominant attitude was that 
of a group of problems set face to face with reality. In the 
following ones it was a traditional attitude dictated by the 
outlook of simple people. This explains how I have been able to 
write such different novels as Gli Indifferenti and La Romana 
(The Woman of Rome), as Il Disprezzo (The Ghost at Noon) and 
La Ciociara (Two Women). Naturally, this explanation is partial 
and limited: it takes no account of aesthetic and poetical values 
which, in the last analysis, are the only ones which really matter 
in a work of art. 


(Translated by Barbara Lucas) 


(This article was originally written for the French Radio — Radiodiffusion 
Télévision Frangaise.) 
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Samuel Beckett’s double bill 


Love, Chess and Death 


Roy Walker 


has yet done for drama is to present the world premiére 

of Samuel Beckett’s Fin de Partie and the recent production 
of the author’s English version of the play, Endgame. The 
French text was followed by a mime, Acte sans Paroles, the 
English was preceded by a new Beckett play, Krapp’s Last Tape. 
The author was on hand to see that the plays were done as he 
intended. Some of the critics who helped to make Waiting for 
Godot a box-office success panicked at Fin de Partie, blaming the 
English production of Godot for opinions of Beckett which they 
hastened to revise downwards. Since then his remarkable 
novels have won high praise. The Times Literary Supplement 
declared him to be ‘one of the greatest prose-writers of the 
century’ and described Endgame as a ‘baleful and brilliant 
dramatic tour de force.’ Fleet Street had to walk warily with it, 
but hardly encouraged the public to support the Royal Court 
Theatre’s venture in presenting the play. On the night I went, 
in the first week, the audience was fair game for Clov’s Nelson 
touch with the telescope. He turns it on the auditorium and 
says (the lacunae are, as usual, Beckett’s), ‘I see ... a 
multitude . . . in transports . . . of joy. Pause. That’s what I 
call a magnifier.’ 

Krapp’s Last Tape is a solo, if that is the word for one voice 
with two organs, one human, one mechanical. It can be read 
in the current Evergreen Review (No. 5) where it fills only a 
dozen pages. It is perhaps the most original and important 
play of its length ever written, an impression confirmed by 
Patrick Magee’s remarkable performance of it. Beckett wrote 
this monologue for Magee. The actor had deserved it by his 
Third Programme readings from the novels, Molloy, Malone 
Dies and From an Abandoned Work. Magee is a fine stage actor 
too, and proved it by his playing of the anarchist antichrist in 
O’Neill’s The Iceman Cometh at the Arts Theatre Ciub at the 


Ts most important thing the English Stage Company 
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beginning of 1958. In Krapp’s Last Tape he was still more 
impressive and was brilliantly directed by the B B C producer 
of All That Fall, Donald McWhinnie. The first intention was 
that this should be the afterpiece. Instead it became the 
curtain-raiser. This was hard on George Devine and Jack 
MacGowran - the Jceman’s Harry Hope — who were both good 
in Endgame, but not so good as Roger Blin and Jean Martin 
in the French version on the same stage eighteen months 
earlier. One had the feeling that Magee would have done 
better in either of their réles or, after what happened to Krapp, 
in both at once. 

Like most broadcasts nowadays, Magee’s Third Programme 
readings from Beckett were, presumably, recorded on tape. 
Anyone who has made a BB C recording and been in on the 
editing session may emerge feeling that he can no longer call 
himself his own. Cuts and transpositions can be and are made. 
Halves of sentences spoken at different times can be amalga- 
mated to let a speaker hear himself say the opposite of what he 
knows he said. Hearing oneself say something and continue 
with something else said half an hour earlier can be peculiarly 
disconcerting. You have the feeling that if you went quickly 
out of the studio you might catch yourself coming in. None 
of these particular tricks is played in Krapp’s Last Tape, but it is 
possible that some initiation into such mechanical mysteries 
gave Samuel Beckett the idea of a man being talked over and 
out by his own past. Recording technique could be used to 
solve a problem that baffled the experimental playwrights 
between the wars. The after-thought soliloquies of Strange 
Interlude were not really the answer, nor the two actors present- 
ing one character, in O’Neill’s Days Without End. Talking to 
oneself is not so simple as that. But the epiphenomena of 
consciousness could be revealed by bringing the recorder on to 
the stage. Krapp’s Last Tape transforms a playback into a play. 

Hamlet, obsessed by a perfect past which putrefies the 
present, might not be played upon like a recorder. We may be, 
‘while this machine is to us’. The film Hamlet fills the 
technological gap between the two worlds. Olivier’s voice on 
the soundtrack spoke ‘O that this too too sullied flesh would 
melt’ while his speechless face listened on the screen to the 
interior monologue. Krapp might be a sort of hobo Hamlet and 
his own ghost as well, preoccupied with an obsolete Ophelia. 
His is a tale told by a mechanical idiot, switched on and off 
and made to repeat itself by a moribund machine-minder. It 
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is an echo of what was said to it many years ago, which it 
understands as little now as then, a record of sound and fury 
apparently signifying nothing and yet everything to Krapp. 
As time reeled by the machine consumed the man. Your 
tapeworm is your only emperor for diet. The mechanical 
idiot is now the one-red-eyed monster, master of the mindless 
human moron. His blank psychotic stare into vacancy is 
broken by the promptings of his own voice from the past. 
Everyman ex machina. He is galvanized to join in its guffaws, a 
fool who has never seen the joke but laughs because someone 
or something else does. He seizes the microphone to record an 
incoherent epitaph, talking himself into his box, stops when he 
reaches the past again and savagely discards it for the recorded 
past. In the end he throws even that away. No more trivial 
fond records. The rest is silence. 

In Krapp’s Last Tape the soliloquy has found, for the first 
and probably the last time, a form which combines the 
immobile mask and the mobile face, mime and speech, mono- 
logue and dialogue and offers all their various resources to 
one performer. It dissociates and reassociates in a new way 
voice and face, past and present. It solves the technical problem 
of the Expressionists who tried clumsily to cope with the 
consequences of depth psychology, and makes a novel sort of 
dramatic sortie into the hinterland of human personality. There 
could hardly be another play like it, by Beckett or anyone else, 
but that only makes the achievement more extraordinary. The 
newspapers may not make much of Krapp’s Last Tape. If there 
are any future histories of the drama they should have something 
to say about it. 

Beckett suits the action and the word to his pattern of 
memory mismanaging miserable man. The text would repay 
associative analysis and may get this dubious attention from 
future researchers into imagery. In the mime that introduces 
the play, music-hall meanings of the banal banana, male sex- 
symbol or the skin we slip on, are made to prepare for Janus- 
faced words and meanings which also intimate the universal 
sexual tragi-comedy of all that fall and to whom the permanent 
injury is no joke. Every few minutes Krapp shambles back into 
the darkness of an inner room to return with an unwieldy 
ledger or an enormous encyclopaedia. These retreats into the 
encircling gloom are for a nip of spirits and to look up the 
record, to strike a balance in the book and volume of his 
brain with what happened a long way back, though he does not 
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understand it any better when he finds it. There’s no fool like 
an old spool. 

The repeated image of his one experience of something like 
love, in an open boat, is the curiously poignant climax. They 
had bathed off the bank, drifted in among the flags, and stuck, 
Hamlet drowning with Ophelia among the flowers, the cold 
maid and the dead man’s fingers dissolving in indissoluble 
embrace. ‘We lay there without moving. But under us all 
moved, and moved us, gently, up and down, and from side to 
side.’ That is what life, and even love, has been for Krapp. 


This common body, 
Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream, 
Goes to and back, lackeying the varying tide, 
To rot itself with motion. 


* * * 


A programme note on Beckett tells us that he dislikes people 
who ask him what Waiting for Godot meant, to which his 
answer is ‘Exactly what it says.” The world we blunder in is a 
mystery with certain manifest contradictions. The master in 
Endgame, stranded somewhere between land and water and, 
like Pozzo, the master in Godot, blind, demands in anguish to 
be told what’s happening. The stupid servant answers; 
‘Something is taking its course.’ It ebbs and flows, never the 
same, never really any different. Something is taking its course, 
but will it ever pass? The individual drifts or splashes wildly to 
and fro and either way is finally self-stranded. 

The universality of the futile gestures we all make, the 
unreason of our mental and emotional impulses, would be 
obscured by too much particularization. One of Beckett’s 
books came back to me after many days with a printed slip 
inside, by accident. 


isiinanennes ices Se RO NT Rica ca secescdectasnsnsnsresnsinners 


PUTER sc ccccsininsssinaniconsntascsennnich is suffering from............ 
steiniannninnide and is at present unable to follow 


See ee eee eeeeeeeeee 


oe U PEE OU CCOOCOSCOCOSOOOOOOOCSCOOO OCS 


That about sums it up. The suffering is certifiable, but who, 
where and when, and from what, and what this disability 
prevents him from doing for a living is something we must fill 
in from our own particular case-history. 

About certain elements in the contradictions it is possible 
to be precise. Harold Hobson asked Beckett about the boots in 
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Godot. ‘One of Estragon’s feet is blessed, and the other is 
damned. The boot won’t go on the foot that is damned; and 
it will go on the foot that is not.’ Which is, of course, the wrong 
boot for the right foot. ‘It is like the two thieves on the cross,’ 
and he amplified the allusion. 


I am interested in the shape of ideas even if I do not believe 
in them. There is a wonderful sentence in Augustine. I wish 
I could remember the Latin. It is even finer in Latin than in 
English. ‘Do not despair; one of the thieves was saved. Do not 
presume; one of the thieves was damned.’ That sentence has a 
wonderful shape. It is the shape that matters. 


One foot is in heaven, the other in hell. We don’t know 
whether we’re staying or going. Whichever we do we take both 
along with us, or they take us along with them. There is this 
simple central statement in Molloy: 


For in me there have always been two fools, among others, one 
asking nothing better than to stay where he is and the other 
imagining that life might be slightly less horrible a little further 
on. So that I was never disappointed, so to speak, whatever I 
did, in this domain. And these inseparable fools I indulged 
turn about, that they might understand their foolishness. 


The heart of all Beckett’s tragi-comedy is there and even 
humanist progressives may allow that it is also tender and 
beautiful. The two tramps in Godot, of whom one wants to go, 
the other to stay, but who will never be parted even if they 
hang themselves on the tree, are the two fools, both right and 
both wrong, and both waiting for us to understand their 
foolishness. The painful hobble down the way and back, in 
All That Fall, has to do with knowing and not knowing if it is 
better to be here or there, together or alone. Endgame cannot 
choose between sitting blind and paralysed in a chair, unable 
to go anywhere but round and round in one’s own head, full 
of the past, which will submerge the present, or being unable 
to sit down, suffering from seeing, standing and slaving and 
having nowhere to go that is worth going to. There is no 
answer but to indulge the fools turn about. ‘I say to myself 
sometimes, Clov, you must learn to suffer better than that if 
you want them to weary of punishing you —- one day.’ If 
Beckett is a pessimist he is not pitiless. 

All Beckett’s dilemmas are inside the individual, separated 
into two clowns for our better understanding of mulish man- 
hood, much as Caliban and Arie] may be understood as aspects 
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of the ape and essence of Prospero, though here the good and 
bad are intermingled in both. No half can amount to more 
than a half-truth. The theatrical technique goes back to Greek 
classical drama with its objectified deities and furies, and to the 
personified virtues and vices of the Morality plays, from which 
sources it has descended to our stage, notably in the plays of 
T. S. Eliot, which are mostly comedies but not so very cheerful 
either. Beckett has done something that Eliot wanted to do and, 
after Sweeney Agonistes, seems to have given up. ‘If the audience 
gets its strip-tease,’ the early Eliot wrote to Ezra Pound, ‘it will 
swallow the poetry.’ J. Isaacs dutifully took Eliot to see Ernie 
Lotinga at the Islington Empire, but the poet never managed 
to marry his ideal of drama as something approaching a High 
Mass well performed with the vulgar entertainment of the 
masses. Beckett has done something of the sort, as Anouilh 
seems almost alone in apprehending. He said that Waiting for 
Godot was Pascal’s Pensées interpreted by circus clowns. 


>” * x 


Endgame has its own turn of freak tragedy, a surrealist 
mingling of metaphysics and music-hall. It comes out in 
agonizingly amusing cross-talk of sublime simplicity. ‘What are 
you doing?’ asks the blind master, as the idiot servant hangs 
an alarm-clock on the wall, preparatory to leaving him to his 
solitary fate. ‘Winding up’, says Clov. The hammer vibrates 
between the hollow halves, the double-barrelled alarm goes 
off in our heads as we echo it in laughter. We wind up a 
machine to make it go, and go to wind up our affairs. No wonder 
Hamm, like Eliot, can say; “The end is in the beginning.’ 

Beckett is right to insist on being his own translator and, 
characteristically, out of a foreign into his native tongue. The 
Court programme gives an instance of his disparate equivalents. 
In Paris, Lucky spoke of ‘deshabillé en Normandie’. In London 
it became ‘stark naked in the stockinged feet in Alabama’. It 
was this sort of metamorphosis that produced the paradoxical 
and tragicomic conflict with the Lord Chamberlain, who 
refused to license the English text of a play that had been 
performed on the same stage in French not long ago. Trouble 
centred on the prayer, and the Court Theatre retaliated with a 
Sunday night reading of the excerpt as part of a meeting to 
protest against the censorship. The ban remained for six 
months and the Lord Chamberlain had a case of sorts which 
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has not been stated. Where Hamm had called the deity ‘Le 
salaud!’ he now called him ‘The bastard!’ St James’s Palace 
evidently suspected the interpolation of a novel blasphemy. 
The Heavenly Father had a father and the wrong father at that. 
The Establishment was appeased when Beckett agreed that the 
First Person of the Trinity might be called ‘swine’ instead. The 
line in which the controversial epithet occurs is: “The bastard! 
He doesn’t exist!’ Here are Beckett’s two fools in one man 
again, each contradicting the other’s folly with his own, as 
only foolish Christians would not comprehend. The first 
declares the irregular paternity of the Creator, the second 
denies it by denying his existence. The balance of heretical 
belief and orthodox unbelief is evenly held. The non-existent 
pig, insulting rather than blasphemous, is more likely to suggest 
a gratuitous absurdity. It would be a good thing if the censor- 
ship did not exist. While it does so it should be careful how it 
fools around with Beckett. 

Fin de Partie achieved the ambiguous distinction of providing 
a label for a certain class of plays. French policiticans have 
appeared in dustbins in a Vicky cartoon in the New Statesman. 
But Dustbin Drama is a rag-bag category. Differences of 
quality between Beckett’s plays and those of, say, Genet and 
Ionesco are more significant than general resemblances. These 
mostly have to do with a nightmarish atmosphere, a ruthlessness 
in revealing the lower depths of human folly, deliberate de- 
partures from theatrical naturalism, and artistic aims so 
serious that only optimists mistake them for nihilism. 

Hamm’s parents spend the evening in dustbins, from which 
they poke their grotesque heads like slow-motion jack-in-the- 
boxes. They are legless, like other puppets and pieces. All these 
sub-humans, Hamm, Clov and the partial parents, are baulked 
below and have limitations of movement peculiar to them, like 
the chessmen they also are. The castled king is checked on his 
own square until someone else moves to move him a little way. 
The brute who used to inspect his master’s pawns on horseback, 
but would prefer a bicycle nowadays, is the errant ‘nightman’, 
a beast-man who cannot sit down and leans against the scullery 
wall to rest. The two cylindrical onlookers see least of the game, 
bored with the interminable end which they anticipated when 
they were lost, remembering - with advantages - how they 
used to play the battle of the sexes, pieces taken long ago. 
(None of them is better or worse off than the sexless three- 
legged stuffed dog who can neither move nor stand. If it 
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tried to move it would sit down, in comfort, if it knew what 
comfort was.) 

The two leading fools, the one who stays and the one who 
wants to go, are fools among others, like Molloy’s. The blind- 
fold tyrant indulges himself and Clov turn about. The dustbins 
suggest, among other things, that only rotten relics of his parents 
haunt Hamm’s head. When he sits silent they whisper of by- 
gone days. When he wants someone to bully, or an audience 
for the reminiscences with which he tries to pass the time of 
waiting, they can be told to listen. The dustbin parents are, to 
Hamm, something of what the recorder is to Krapp; what there 
is left of the past that can still communicate fitfully with the 
present. But it is no better to have thrown the past among the 
refuse than to be enslaved to it. The two fools again. 

He is never disappointed, so to speak, but can’t suffer fools 
more gladly than the rest of us. They lose themselves in their 
erratic ways and he is left alone upon the board to die, a 
chequered crucifixion. The blood-smeared handkerchief covers 
the face of a gored beast in the end, as it was in the beginning. 
There is a veronica with the red-rag in the bull-ring. Only a 
Saint Veronica, perhaps, would divine another image blotched 
in blood upon this common cloth. The Christian conclusion 
escaped the critics? Ah well, return to the war-game. The 
problem was how the pieces could be made to give one another 
invincible support. Hamm could not solve it, nor perhaps can 
any human being without grace. But you think this is only a 
sick man’s despair? Who can say whether you are not right? 
Can any lady or gentleman in the audience solve the problem 
with his own set, at home? Show us how to win the endgame 
without losing the King. You to play. 

Shakespeare sometimes contrives to let his characters call 
attention to their own theatricality, to remind us that they are 
only symbols of ourselves. So does Beckett in Endgame. ‘What 
is to keep me here?’ demands Clov. “The dialogue,’ says Hamm 
severely. The comedian’s gag of looking at his watch twists 
into an accusation that we talk away our time. When Clov 
interrupts one of his rhetorical flights with, ‘Is it me you’re 
referring to?’ Hamm answers angrily, ‘An aside, ape! Did you 
never hear an aside before? Pause. I’m warming up for my last 
soliloquy.” When he comes to it the chess and theatrical 
metaphors are merged. ‘Me to play,’ he says, echoing his first 
words in the play, ‘Old endgame lost of old, play and lose and 
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have done with losing.’ ‘Since that’s the way we’re playing 
it. . . let’s play it that way. . .’ 

Shakespeare is somewhere behind the scenes too. I do not 
know if Beckett, linking two natures in one name as Shakespeare 
did in The Comedy of Errors, imagines Richard II and Richard III 
as one monstrous pair of fools in one man, but he might have 
done so. The scene resembles the hollow crown of a head inside 
which Death keeps his court within a King, an antic who sits 
scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp. This is also a dream- 
peopled dungeon in which the royal prisoner is vexed to think 
how the word of Scripture has been set against the word. 
Anyway, the allusion to Richard III is overt. The crimson-robed, 
skull-capped, blood-stained tyrant on his throne-like seat, 
varies Crookback’s cry to ‘My kingdom for a nightman!’ - a 
knight-horse to cleanse the nightmare of gibbering ghosts in 
dustbins from the stables of his haunted imagination. With 
good reason, the more sustained analogy is with The Tempest, 
directly quoted without corruption but with ironic implications 
about our Brave New World. ‘Our revels now are ended.’ 
Hamm had his momentary vision of something like the masque. 
‘Here we’re down a hole. Pause. But beyond the hills? Eh? 
Perhaps it’s still green? Eh? Pause. Flora! Pomona! Xcstatically. 
Ceres! Pause. Perhaps you won’t need to go very far.’ (At this 
the audience manages an uneasy snigger, like Krapp laughing 
with his past self on the tape, but without understanding what, 
if anything, is funny.) The shambling servant who is always 
about to leave is more Caliban than Ariel, though a bit of 
both. He won’t go far, that one. When Hamm believes him 
gone — but he is blind — he does not break his staff, but he 
throws away his gaff (his spear, his penny theatre where the 
gaff is blown). There was chess in the cell in Shakespeare’s 
endgame too. Love was the only winner. 


* * * 


The case against Beckett is that he is a playwright of peculiar 
despair. “The image seems to me a purely private one,’ wrote 
T. C. Worsley of Endgame, ‘the desolation is not the desolation 
of the world but of one individual mind.’ And so to pleasantries 
about Beckett’s ‘neurosis’ and ‘these inverted explorations of 
the seamier side of Mr Beckett’s nasty Unconscious.’ This 
attempt to isolate Beckett in the name of humanity with a little 
Freudian frightfulness won’t wash. Sophocles was given the 
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same treatment by Edmund Wilson and we know who got the 
worst of it. Beckett is not alone, as one has only to read Sartre’s 
plays to see. Whether we like it or not we shall have to admit 
that these playwrights are not to be written off as unique 
pathological oddities. They are at least as significant, even as 
social symptoms, as those Angry Young Men who get so much 
more encouragement than they deserve from critics who are 
sure they are positive if nothing else. 

To meet such criticism halfway one might remark that if 
Beckett’s people are down-and-outs ageing, an unconscionable, 
time a-dying and passing it by telling themselves tales, so were 
the down-and-outs in O’Neill’s rightly praised Jceman, oscil- 
lating between pipe-dreams and the death the salesman sold 
himself to. Milton Shulman at least saw that Beckett was not 
alone, and excused himself with the headline “This nightmare 
isn’t for me, Mr Beckett.’ Kenneth Tynan, on the other hand, 
concluded a cautiously ambivalent and amusing parody, 
Slamm’s Last Knock — “Themes, madam? Nay it is. I know not 
themes’ — with the audacious admission that he could do 
‘not as much. But as little.’ He is too modest. He had done 
much less. Slamm should knock again. Only J. W. Lambert 
mentioned nuclear fission as the nucleus of Beckett’s characters 
and identified Hamm as a toppled Prospero, which one would 
take to be a minimum test of critical competence. 

Who is this nightmare comedy not for? The day Endgame 
opened a question was put in Parliament about an American 
horror film using subliminal suggestion and due to be shown 
here. The mass-mind has its monsters too. The day I went to 
the Royal Court, in the same week, Los Angeles had double the 
maximum safety margin of radiation, from a nuclear test 250 
miles away, ‘concerned,’ The Times had explained, ‘with the 
possible peaceful use of nuclear explosions.’ In such a world, 
another item in the same issue of the evening paper that printed 
Shulman’s dissociation from Beckett’s bad dreams becomes an 
ironic comment on it. ‘Hamm is NOT moving’ celebrated the 
decision of an amateur footballer to resist all temptation to 
transfer from Wimbledon to Woking. ‘Of course you never 
know what might happen in the future,’ he had said, ‘but I am 
perfectly happy with Wimbledon and I intend to stay there.’ 
Hollywood and Horror, Los Angeles and diabolical deformity, 
Wimbledon and what’s to come is still unsure; they are all in 
the serious contemporary artist’s nightmare of the end of the 
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world and, by subliminal corruption, of the little world of man. 
It is more poisonously plausible now than ever it has been 
before. Those who can stand it have to help us to dream it 
until it wakes us up in a fright. I have no quarrel with my 
critical colleagues, but is it for theatrical journalists to pre- 
scribe an ounce of civet to sweeten the imagination of these 
prophetic madmen? They may be God’s spies. 

In a society with hellish little H-signs clustering familiarly 
among the chimney-stacks — it seems that the ‘Keep Watching’ 
flashes in TV commercials were just visible, so not to worry — 
and liable to drop its infernal aitches in any international 
emergency, it only seems progressive to raise the telescope to 
the blind eye and belie Beckett as bosh. The popular papers 
have got it the wrong way round. That’s what I call 
a diminisher. Who really belongs in the asylum with Watt and 


Murphy? Endgame can counter-check the critics by hamming 
their part: 


I once knew a madman who thought the end of the world had 
come. He was a painter — and engraver. I had a great fondness 
for him. I used to go and see him, in the asylum. I’d take him by 
the hand and drag him to the window. Look! There! All that 
rising corn! And there! Look! The sails of the herring fleet! 
All that loveliness! Pause. He’d snatch away his hand and go 
back into his corner. Appalled. All he had seen was ashes. 
Pause. He alone had been spared. Pause. Forgotten. Pause. It 
appears the case is. . . was notso. . . so unusual. 


If T. C. Worsley never flinched at that he would give up the 
Book of Job as a bad job. There is more Bosch than bosh about 
Beckett, and of that seminal surrealist and his multitude of 
monsters a monk of the Escorial wrote in 1605: 


His pictures are not drolleries, but like books of great wisdom 
and art; and if there are foolish actions in them, they are ours, 
not his. It is a painted satire on the sin and insatiability 
of man. . . . The difference, in my opinion, between this man’s 
paintings and those of others, consists in this: that the others 
most often seek to paint man as he appears from outside, but 
this painter dares to paint him as he is inside himself. 


No doubt the painter and the corn-and-herring optimist, the 
monk and the homme moyen sensuel are both right and both 
wrong, just two more pairs of fools pulling different ways. But 
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of the ape and essence of Prospero, though here the good and 
bad are intermingled in both. No half can amount to more 
than a half-truth. The theatrical technique goes back to Greek 
classical drama with its objectified deities and furies, and to the 
personified virtues and vices of the Morality plays, from which 
sources it has descended to our stage, notably in the plays of 
T. 8. Eliot, which are mostly comedies but not so very cheerful 
either. Beckett has done something that Eliot wanted to do ar. 4, 
after Sweeney Agonistes, seems to have given up. ‘If the audience 
gets its strip-tease,’ the early Eliot wrote to Ezra Pound, ‘it will 
swallow the poetry.’ J. Isaacs dutifully took Eliot to see Ernie 
Lotinga at the Islington Empire, but the poet never managed 
to marry his ideal of drama as something approaching a High 
Mass well performed with the vulgar entertainment of the 
masses. Beckett has done something of the sort, as Anouilh 
seems almost alone in apprehending. He said that Waiting for 
Godot was Pascal’s Pensées interpreted by circus clowns. 


* * * 


Endgame has its own turn of freak tragedy, a surrealist 
mingling of metaphysics and music-hall. It comes out in 
agonizingly amusing cross-talk of sublime simplicity. ‘What are 
you doing?’ asks the blind master, as the idiot servant hangs 
an alarm-clock on the wall, preparatory to leaving him to his 
solitary fate. “Winding up’, says Clov. The hammer vibrates 
between the hollow halves, the double-barrelled alarm goes 
off in our heads as we echo it in laughter. We wind up a 
machine to make it go, and go to wind up our affairs. No wonder 
Hamm, like Eliot, can say; “The end is in the beginning.’ 

Beckett is right to insist on being his own translator and, 
characteristically, out of a foreign into his native tongue. The 
Court programme gives an instance of his disparate equivalents. 
In Paris, Lucky spoke of ‘deshabillé en Normandie’. In London 
it became ‘stark naked in the stockinged feet in Alabama’. It 
was this sort of metamorphosis that produced the paradoxical 
and tragicomic conflict with the Lord Chamberlain, who 
refused to license the English text of a play that had been 
performed on the same stage in French not long ago. Trouble 
centred on the prayer, and the Court Theatre retaliated with a 
Sunday night reading of the excerpt as part of a meeting to 
protest against the censorship. The ban remained for six 
months and the Lord Chamberlain had a case of sorts which 
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has not been stated. Where Hamm had called the deity ‘Le 
salaud!" he now called him “The bastard!’ St James's Palace 
evidently suspected the interpolation of a novel blasphemy. 
The Heavenly Father had a father and the wrong father at that. 
The Establishment was appeased when Beckett agreed that the 
First Person of the Trinity might be called ‘swine’ instead. The 
line in which the controversial epithet occurs is: “The bastard! 
He doesn't exist!’ Here are Beckett's two fools in one man 
again, each contradicting the other's folly with his own, as 
only foolish Christians would not comprehend. The first 
declares the irregular paternity of the Creator, the second 
denies it by denying his existence. The balance of heretical 
belief and orthodox unbelief is evenly held. The non-existent 
pig, insulting rather than blasphemous, is more likely to suggest 
a gratuitous absurdity. It would be a good thing if the censor- 
ship did not exist. While it does so it should be careful how it 
fools around with Beckett. 

Fin de Partie achieved the ambiguous distinction of providing 
a label for a certain class of plays. French policiticans have 
appeared in dustbins in a Vicky cartoon in the New Statesman, 
But Dustbin Drama is a rag-bag category. Differences of 
quality between Beckett’s plays and those of, say, Genet and 
Ionesco are more significant than general resemblances. These 
mostly have to do with a nightmarish atmosphere, a ruthlessness 
in revealing the lower depths of human folly, deliberate de- 
partures from theatrical naturalism, and artistic aims so 
serious that only optimists mistake them for nihilism. 

Hamm’s parents spend the evening in dustbins, from which 
they poke their grotesque heads like slow-motion jack-in-the- 
boxes. They are legless, like other puppets and pieces. All these 
sub-humans, Hamm, Clov and the partial parents, are baulked 
below and have limitations of movement peculiar to them, like 
the chessmen they also are. The castled king is checked on his 
own square until someone else moves to move him a little way. 
The brute who used to inspect his master’s pawns on horseback, 
but would prefer a bicycle nowadays, is the errant ‘nightman’, 
a beast-man who cannot sit down and leans against the scullery 
wall to rest. The two cylindrical onlookers see least of the game, 
bored with the interminable end which they anticipated when 
they were lost, remembering — with advantages - how they 
used to play the battle of the sexes, pieces taken long ago. 
(None of them is better or worse off than the sexless three- 
legged stuffed dog who can neither move nor stand. If it 
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tried to move it would sit down, in comfort, if it knew what 
comfort was.) 

The two leading fools, the one who stays and the one who 
wants to go, are fools among others, like Molloy’s. The blind- 
fold tyrant indulges himself and Clov turn about. The dustbins 
suggest, among other things, that only rotten relics of his parents 
haunt Hamm’s head. When he sits silent they whisper of by- 
gone days. When he wants someone to bully, or an audience 
for the reminiscences with which he tries to pass the time of 
waiting, they can be told to listen. The dustbin parents are, to 
Hamm, something of what the recorder is to Krapp; what there 
is left of the past that can still communicate fitfully with the 
present. But it is no better to have thrown the past among the 
refuse than to be enslaved to it. The two fools again. 

He is never disappointed, so to speak, but can’t suffer fools 
more gladly than the rest of us. They lose themselves in their 
erratic ways and he is left alone upon the board to die, a 
chequered crucifixion. The blood-smeared handkerchief covers 
the face of a gored beast in the end, as it was in the beginning. 
There is a veronica with the red-rag in the bull-ring. Only a 
Saint Veronica, perhaps, would divine another image blotched 
in blood upon this common cloth. The Christian conclusion 
escaped the critics? Ah well, return to the war-game. The 
problem was how the pieces could be made to give one another 
invincible support. Hamm could not solve it, nor perhaps can 
any human being without grace. But you think this is only a 
sick man’s despair? Who can say whether you are not right? 
Can any lady or gentleman in the audience solve the problem 
with his own set, at home? Show us how to win the endgame 
without losing the King. You to play. 

Shakespeare sometimes contrives to let his characters call 
attention to their own theatricality, to remind us that they are 
only symbols of ourselves. So does Beckett in Endgame. ‘What 
is to keep me here?’ demands Clov. “The dialogue,’ says Hamm 
severely. The comedian’s gag of looking at his watch twists 
into an accusation that we talk away our time. When Clov 
interrupts one of his rhetorical flights with, ‘Is it me you’re 
referring to?? Hamm answers angrily, ‘An aside, ape! Did you 
never hear an aside before? Pause. I’m warming up for my last 
soliloquy.’ When he comes to it the chess and theatrical 
metaphors are merged. ‘Me to play,’ he says, echoing his first 
words in the play, ‘Old endgame lost of old, play and lose and 
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have done with losing.’ ‘Since that’s the way we’re playing 
it. . . let’s play it that way. . .’ 

Shakespeare is somewhere behind the scenes too. I do not 
know if Beckett, linking two natures in one name as Shakespeare 
did in The Comedy of Errors, imagines Richard II and Richard III 
as one monstrous pair of fools in one man, but he might have 
done so. The scene resembles the hollow crown of a head inside 
which Death keeps his court within a King, an antic who sits 
scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp. This is also a dream- 
peopled dungeon in which the royal prisoner is vexed to think 
how the word of Scripture has been set against the word. 
Anyway, the allusion to Richard III is overt. The crimson-robed, 
skull-capped, blood-stained tyrant on his throne-like seat, 
varies Crookback’s cry to ‘My kingdom for a nightman!’ - a 
knight-horse to cleanse the nightmare of gibbering ghosts in 
dustbins from the stables of his haunted imagination. With 
good reason, the more sustained analogy is with The Tempest, 
directly quoted without corruption but with ironic implications 
about our Brave New World. ‘Our revels now are ended.’ 
Hamm had his momentary vision of something like the masque. 
‘Here we’re down a hole. Pause. But beyond the hills? Eh? 
Perhaps it’s still green? Eh? Pause. Flora! Pomona! Ecstatically. 
Ceres! Pause. Perhaps you won’t need to go very far.’ (At this 
the audience manages an uneasy snigger, like Krapp laughing 
with his past self on the tape, but without understanding what, 
if anything, is funny.) The shambling servant who is always 
about to leave is more Caliban than Ariel, though a bit of 
both. He won’t go far, that one. When Hamm believes him 
gone — but he is blind — he does not break his staff, but he 
throws away his gaff (his spear, his penny theatre where the 
gaff is blown). There was chess in the cell in Shakespeare’s 
endgame too. Love was the only winner. 


* * * 


The case against Beckett is that he is a playwright of peculiar 
despair. “The image seems to me a purely private one,’ wrote 
T. C. Worsley of Endgame, ‘the desolation is not the desolation 
of the world but of one individual mind.’ And so to pleasantries 
about Beckett’s ‘neurosis’ and ‘these inverted explorations of 
the seamier side of Mr Beckett’s nasty Unconscious.’ This 
attempt to isolate Beckett in the name of humanity with a little. 
Freudian frightfulness won’t wash. Sophocles was given the 
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same treatment by Edmund Wilson and we know who got the 
worst of it. Beckett is not alone, as one has only to read Sartre’s 
plays to see. Whether we like it or not we shall have to admit 
that these playwrights are not to be written off as unique 
pathological oddities. They are at least as significant, even as 
social symptoms, as those Angry Young Men who get so much 
more encouragement than they deserve from critics who are 
sure they are positive if nothing else. 

To meet such criticism haliway one might remark that if 
Beckett’s people are down-and-outs ageing, an unconscionable, 
time a-dying and passing it by telling themselves tales, so were 
the down-and-outs in O’Neill’s rightly praised Iceman, oscil- 
lating between pipe-dreams and the death the salesman sold 
himself to. Milton Shulman at least saw that Beckett was not 
alone, and excused himself with the headline ‘This nightmare 
isn’t for me, Mr Beckett.’ Kenneth Tynan, on the other hand, 
concluded a cautiously ambivalent and amusing parody, 
Slamm’s Last Knock - “Themes, madam? Nay it is. I know not 
themes’ - with the audacious admission that he could do 
‘not as much. But as little.’ He is too modest. He had done 
much less. Slamm should knock again. Only J. W. Lambert 
mentioned nuclear fission as the nucleus of Beckett’s characters 
and identified Hamm as a toppled Prospero, which one would 
take to be a minimum test of critical competence. 

Who is this nightmare comedy not for? The day Endgame 
opened a question was put in Parliament about an American 
horror film using subliminal suggestion and due to be shown 
here. The mass-mind has its monsters too. The day I went to 
the Royal Court, in the same week, Los Angeles had double the 
maximum safety margin of radiation, from a nuclear test 250 
miles away, ‘concerned,’ The Times had explained, ‘with the 
possible peaceful use of nuclear explosions.’ In such a world, 
another item in the same issue of the evening paper that printed 
Shulman’s dissociation from Beckett’s bad dreams becomes an 
ironic comment on it. ‘Hamm is NOT moving’ celebrated the 
decision of an amateur footballer to resist all temptation to 
transfer from Wimbledon to Woking. ‘Of course you never 
know what might happen in the future,’ he had said, ‘but I am 
perfectly happy with Wimbledon and I intend to stay there.’ 
Hollywood and Horror, Los Angeles and diabolical deformity, 
Wimbledon and what’s to come is still unsure; they are all in 
the serious contemporary artist’s nightmare of the end of the 
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world and, by subliminal corruption, of the little world of man. 
It is more poisonously plausible now than ever it has been 
before. Those who can stand it have to help us to dream it 
until it wakes us up in a fright. I have no quarrel with my 
critical colleagues, but is it for theatrical journalists to pre- 
scribe an ounce of civet to sweeten the imagination of these 
prophetic madmen? They may be God’s spies. 

In a society with hellish little H-signs clustering familiarly 
among the chimney-stacks — it seems that the ‘Keep Watching’ 
flashes in TV commercials were just visible, so not to worry — 
and liable to drop its infernal aitches in any international 
emergency, it only seems progressive to raise the telescope to 
the blind eye and belie Beckett as bosh. The popular papers 
have got it the wrong way round. That’s what I call 
a diminisher. Who really belongs in the asylum with Watt and 
Murphy? Endgame can counter-check the critics by hamming 
their part: 


I once knew a madman who thought the end of the world had 
come. He was a painter — and engraver. I had a great fondness 
for him. I used to go and see him, in the asylum. I'd take him by 
the hand and drag him to the window. Look! There! All that 
rising corn! And there! Look! The sails of the herring fleet! 
All that loveliness! Pause. He’d snatch away his hand and go 
back into his corner. Appalled. All he had seen was ashes. 
Pause. He alone had been spared. Pause. Forgotten. Pause. It 
appears the case is. . . was notso. . . so unusual. 


If T. C. Worsley never flinched at that he would give up the 
Book of Job as a bad job. There is more Bosch than bosh about 
Beckett, and of that seminal surrealist and his multitude of 
monsters a monk of the Escorial wrote in 1605: 


His pictures are not drolleries, but like books of great wisdom 
and art; and if there are foolish actions in them, they are ours, 
not his. It is a painted satire on the sin and insatiability 
of man. . . . The difference, in my opinion, between this man’s 
paintings and those of others, consists in this: that the others 
most often seek to paint man as he appears from outside, but 
this painter dares to paint him as he is inside himself. 


No doubt the painter and the corn-and-herring optimist, the 
monk and the homme moyen sensuel are both right and both 
wrong, just two more pairs of fools pulling different ways. But 
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heaven help anyone who thinks he can dispense with either of 
them. Those who hold, with Hamlet, that the purpose of 
playing is to show man his own nature and ‘the very age and 
body of the time his form and pressure’ — often not at all a 
pretty picture or a likeness in which we like to see ourselves — 
may have to recognize Beckett’s scathing satires on the sin and 
instability of man as among the greatest plays yet to appear 
upon the modern stage. We need those that are committed to 
bring about the capitulation of Capitalism and Communism. 
But we need these too, and it is folly to set one up against the 
other. The Christian clowns must play out the endgame of 
Everyman in cross-talk and counter-check to our applause, 
our laughter and our tears. The two fools must tug at our hearts 
and tell us ‘you must learn to suffer better than that if you 
want them to weary of punishing you — one day.’ It would be 
otherwise if Beckett’s indictment was without humour and 
really without humanity, but it is not so. Like his great 
compatriot O’Neill — only Beckett is greater — he has found in 
the depths of despair ‘the right kind of pity’ for the individual 
and universal human condition of our time. He plays for us. 
It is necessary that he should play again. 





chorus of praise has greeted the publication of 
AR Aron’s THE VICHY REGIME (42s., Book 

Society Recommendation). ‘It is a story as dramatic 
and as moving as any novel. Monsieur Aron tells it with 
energy, compassion and a burning clarity.’ John Connell, 
EVENING NEWS 


‘There’s a deal of exciting, eccentric writing in THE 
HOUSE OF RUBY WOGAN .. . Norman Gear’s second 
novel . . . even odder than his first . . . still obsessed with 
ripe, middle-aged women,’ says John Metcalfe in the 
Sunday Times. This disturbing tale of a square peg, 
Henry, in a very peculiar round world is by the author 
of GERTIE’S GOLDEN DAYS. ‘You should read this 
book.” TIME AND TIDE (15s.) 


Twentieth Century readers have already had a preview of 
CANADA MADE ME (25s.). Norman Levine’s complete 
work is now published and the book will provide disturb- 
ing, if stimulating food for thought. 
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Heidegger: Philosopher and 
Prophet 


Marjorie Grene 


EIDEGGER’S recently published work, Der Satz vom 
Grund, concludes with this exhortation: 


. . . does not the essence of man, does not his belonging to 
Being, does not the essence of Being itself remain ever yet and 
ever more overwhelmingly what befits thought? . . . That is 
the question. That is the world question of thought. Its 
answer will decide what becomes of the earth and of the 
existence of man on this earth. 


On this same note he had opened, thirty years earlier, his 
greatest and most influential work, Sein und Zeit. It is the 
nature, the vocation of man, Heidegger believes, to ask the all- 
important question: what it is, to be. And yet we fail to ask it - 
and it is our nature, equally, our responsibility, our guilt, that 
we so fail. To summon us to. our vocation, to warn us of our 
failure, has been his single aim. 

What has this Heidegger, the prophet of the Seinsfrage, to say 
to us? That is hard to assess. German philosophical thinking 
speaks a language doubly different from English: not only in 
the difference of its language, but in the difference of its con- 
ception of language. British philosophers are haunted by 
Berkeley’s distrust of words; yet distrusting words as guides, 
they limit themselves happily to the study of words as instru- 
ments. A German philosopher is much more inclined to trust to 
‘the wisdom of language’, to allow words to tell him their 
meaning, and guide him, beyond themselves, to an under- 
standing of what they mean. For British philosophers, equivocal 
words are, philosophically, bad words. For German philoso- 
phers, and especially for Heidegger, who, like all prophets, de- 
lights to puzzle and confound, they are the only words of 
interest, words to be cherished, caressed, submitted to in 
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wonder and ecstasy. Can there be any communication across 
such a gulf? 

There have been points of contact, and perhaps we may begin 
with one of them. The present Waynflete Professor of Meta- 
physical Philosophy in the University of Oxford published, at 
a youthful stage of his career (in Mind, in 1929), a review of 
Sein und Zeit. In the construction of his new and alarming 
terminology, Professor Ryle quite rightly said, Heidegger was 
attempting to penetrate behind the technical terms of science 
and philosophy to more ‘primitive Meanings’. This was, on 
Ryle’s view, perilous: ‘For it is at least arguable that it is here, 
and not in the language of the village and the nursery, that 
mankind has made a partial escape from metaphor.’ I shall not 
try to imagine the village and the nursery that could speak the 
language of Sein und Zeit — ‘Sich-vorweg-schon-sein-in-der- 
Welt als Sein-bei-innerweltlich begegnendem Seienden’, ‘Ahead- 
of-oneself-being-already-in-the-world as Being-with-beings- 
meeting-one-inside-the world’ — only the genius of a Bosch 
could conceive it. But I should like to consider the implications, 
vis-a-vis Heidegger, of Ryle’s statement that in the language of 
science and philosophy ‘man has made a partial escape from 
metaphor’. Precisely. It is from the hope to escape from meta- 
phor — which is in fact a form of despair and not a hope - that 
Heidegger would call his listeners to escape. 

What is it to escape from metaphor? It is, obviously to 
escape from poetry. ‘Poets are liars by profession’. From the 
point of view of literal meaning, or the striving for literal 
meaning, poetry is pseudo-statement, poetic language exhibits 
seven, or six, or a hundred and thirty-seven types of ambiguity, 
all mildly amazing and amusing to the normal, i.e. unpoetic 
mind. And philosophy, being an academic subject, is itself 
literal, dealing in literal language with literal language — if not 
with the language of science, then with the language of car- 
drivers and cricket-players, not with poets. Yet, Ryle admitted, 
the escape of science and philosophy from metaphor is but 
‘partial’. What if that very partiality, the retained metaphorical 
quality of their language, were after all their saving grace, 
their residue of meaning? If we cannot sometimes say A is B, 
when in some sense it is, yet in some sense it isn’t, then we can 
say only A is A, which is to say nothing. What if language ts 
poetry, and literal language but a desiccated and residual 
poetry ? That is Heidegger’s view: 
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Poetry it is that founds and names the being and nature of 
all things — no arbitrary talk, but the talk through which alone 
all that we then discuss and manipulate in ordinary language is 
first laid open. Thus poetry never picks up language as an 
available implement; on the contrary, it is poetry that makes 
language possible. Poetry is the primal language of an histori- 
cal people. So. . . the nature of language must be understood 
out of the nature of poetry. 


True, this view is ‘perilous’. This statement of it comes from 
Heidegger’s essay on Hélderlin and the Nature of Poetry, which 
comments, in part, on the saying: 


Darum ist der Giiter Gefahrlichstes, die Sprache, dem 
Menschen gegeben . . . damit er zeuge, was er sei. . . 


For that reason, the most perilous of goods, language, is given 
to man, that he may bear witness, what he is. . . 


Yes, speech rooted in poetry, speech as metaphor, is dangerous: 
it may betray, may lead, as Ryle in his review predicted for 
Heidegger, to ‘windy mysticism’. But speech conceived as 
literal, is, in the last analysis, speech as precise, and speech as 
precise, like Kant’s ‘concepts without images’ (to which in fact, 
or rather metaphorically, it is equivalent) is empty. 

Well, then, supposing we let in metaphor. Was Ryle saying, 
or am I saying, that Sein und Zeit is a poem, or that it is about 
poetry? Surely not the former. In all the history of all the 
Schoolmen, there was never a more crabbed and cacophonous, 
a less ‘poetic’ text. Nor the latter; for the theme of the book is 
my being-in-a-world. It deals with the relations essential to 
such being, including, it is true, forms of language like gossip 
or explanation, or, in the latter part of the argument, history, 
but not especially poetry. That was rather, on the face of it, a 
theme to which Heidegger turned when Sein und Zeit Part II 
eluded him; he turned to the exegesis of poetry because 
philosophy failed him, or he it. But such an account is not quite 
fair. If philosophy is neither poetry nor about poetry, it ought 
nevertheless to serve poetry. At least to try to reach, as Hei- 
degger tried to do in Sein und Zeit, beyond the language of 
science or of philosophy ruled by science — even of common 
sense — to a root language, to ‘primitive meanings’ as Ryle called 
them — is to move in the direction of making philosophy serve 
poetry: of escaping from the escape from metaphor. 

That is, in terms of modern philosophy, to move out of 
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Kant’s shadow: away from the interpretation of nature as 
phenomenal and objective, as objective because phenomenal, 
and intelligible because objective, and therefore intelligible be- 
cause phenomenal; to allow play again to the mind’s urge 
somewhere somehow to penetrate reality, to understand once 
more, even if in metaphor and in peril. One sees, for example, 
in the recent first steps of Oxford philosophy back toward 
metaphysics, how powerfully Kant’s prohibition has been 
operating all this time. The conception of an objective world 
of appearances, within which analytical philosophy could 
safely move, was Kant’s creation. No reaching through to 
reality, Kant had said, no thing-in-itself, but a well-regulated 
set of objects for science, among them the empirical mind, itself 
in a tenuous and subjective way an object for science. This 
limited and impersonal knowledge — the concept of objectivity, 
Gegenstandigkeit; of things as simply and substantially there, 
spread out in a meaningless spatio-temporal order, Vorhanden- 
heit; of man as a thing there among other things: all this 
Heidegger would demote to second place. He gives these con- 
ceptions, almost, the place Kant gave to metaphysics: they 
flow from an inevitable but mistaken impulse of human being 
to dissipate its proper understanding, to fasten here and there 
and everywhere on the things that are, in neglect of its truer 
task, to seek Being — which it must, yet would rather pretend 
not to, understand. But that, of course, is precisely the task 
Kant denied it. Thus the second volume of Sein und Zeit was to 
have contained a ‘destruction’ of traditional ontology, starting 
with Kant and going back, through Descartes and Aristotle, 
to what Heidegger considers the first and authentic source of 
ontological insight, in the pre-Socratic beginnings of Western 
thought. 

‘Poetry founds and names the being and nature of all 
things’: the escape from metaphor is an escape, also, from 
Being, the return to metaphor, to poetry, should be a return to 
the ‘nearness and shelter of Being’. But surely this is mere ob- 
scurantism: did sorcerers and astrologers and purveyors of 
witchcraft bring us closer to the knowledge of what things are 
than do physiologists and physicists? Whatever there is - 
though we needn’t call it by such a misty name as ‘being’ - 
surely we know more about it than we used. In Der Satz vom 
Grund (his University lectures for the Winter Semester 1955-6, 
together with a public lecture given in 1956 on the same sub- 
ject) Heidegger answers ‘Yes’ and ‘No’. The Law of Sufficient 
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Reason, he says, can be heard in two keys. As the law which 
governs the search for causes, the calculation of effects, it pre- 
sides over our science-ruled age, issuing, out of a single passion 
for analytical thought, in atomic fission and the construction of 
electronic brains, in the dehumanizing of humanity, perhaps 
the end of human life on earth. This is what happens to us when 
we think about das Seiende, the things that are. Call it ‘knowing 
more’ if you like. But the Law of Sufficient Reason may be 
heard in another key. So heard, it would summon us, not to the 
endless calculation of causes, but to das Sein, to Being, the 
groundless root of all grounds. And it is the choice between the 
two ways of hearing this ambiguous principle that is ‘the world 
question of thought’. 

The escape from metaphor is an escape from Being. An escape 
from Being, for Heidegger, is an escape from history. Or rather, 
it is our history, and at the same time our forgetfulness of that 
history. The resultant ‘Weltverdiisterung’, the darkening of our 
world, is Heidegger’s constant theme. This is the age of Re- 
search, that is, of the planned, systematic co-ordination of intel- 
lectual tasks. What sort of tasks can be planned and co-ordi- 
nated? Neat, limited, manageable tasks: tasks, primarily, that 
demand inventiveness rather than understanding, tasks for 
engineering know-how rather than theoretical insight. Hei- 
degger draws no line between pure and applied science. 
Science is research; research is a procedure for solving well- 
packaged problems; such problems are, in general, problems of 
manufacture, of inventing new and better gadgets. ‘Das 
Herstellbare’, the class of gadgets, is what we’re after. That is 
what specialization, the rigid departmental structure of ex- 
pertise in our society, amounts to. And all this — all this vast 
proliferation of technical skills — has nevertheless its inner unity: 
its historical and metaphysical unity — it had to happen this 
way. It had to happen this way because we have fallen out of 
Being. We are more concerned with beings, from genes to space 
ships, than with our true vocation: to be shepherds and 
watchers of Being. So we are lost, and Being itself has become, 
in Nietzsche’s words, ‘a haze and an error’ — nothing. 

In the Introduction to Metaphysics (lectures delivered in 1935 
but published in 1953) Heidegger describes the stages in this 
alienation of the mind from its true ontological root. First, 
mind is misunderstood as ‘intelligence’, the faculty of logic. 
Next, it comes to be considered as purely practical, an intel- 
lectual gadget for the manufacture of more gadgets. Further, its 
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products are organized and ‘cultivated’ alongside other such 
devices: 
As soon as this misinterpretation of mind as a tool sets in, the 
powers of intellectual and spiritual activity, poetry and fine 
art, statesmanship and religion, move into the sphere of a 
possible conscious cultivation and planning. At the same time 
they are split up into areas. The spiritual world becomes Cul- 
ture, in the creation and maintenance of which, at the same 
time, the individual person tries to procure his own fulfilment. 
Those areas become fields of free activity, which sets itself 
standards in whatever significance it just happens to achieve. 
These standards of validity for production and use are called 
values. Cultural values are assured of meaning in the whole of 
a culture, only by limiting themselves to their validity for 


themselves: poetry for poetry’s sake, art for art’s sake, science 
for the sake of science. 


Nor is this the last step. There is finally the Palace of Culture, 
the last inevitable step to Marxism. The works of mind have 
collapsed out of their artificial isolation, into trimmings of a 
ruthlessly practical, metaphysically alienated state. From this 
doom there is but one path to turn aside: the path to Being. 
Heidegger is, of course, by no means alone in his critique of 
our ‘needy time’. What distinguishes his view of modern deca- 
dence is the notion, to which he returns again and again, that 
the whole story is told, essentially, in Greek philosophy. For 
him, a reflective reaffirmation of liberalism would be meaning- 
less: the liberal conception of a free society, with its ‘culture’. 
its ‘values’, its ‘ideals’, is a helpless gesturing, a last foolish 
gasp before the total negativity of Marxism engulfs us. And an 
older authoritarianism would be just as impotent. The damage 
was done, wholly done, so very long ago: Christianity, too, was 
at its very start, as Nietzsche saw, doomed not to redeem but to 
destroy. What was it that happened between the time of Par- 
menides and Aristotle? Much of Heidegger’s answer is tied to 
to sleight of hand with Greek phrases — his fantasies in transla- 
tion and etymology are notoriouss — but the gist of it is, again, 
the loss of Being. One section of the Introduction to Metaphysics 
is called ‘Being and Thought’. This is a dichotomy, Heidegger 
explains, which did not exist for the first and greatest thinkers 
of the West. For Parmenides, Being, einai, and noien, what 
Heidegger calls ‘Vernehmen’, what we may perhaps call in a 
very general sense ‘awareness’, were one. And human existence, 
according to Heidegger, was rooted in this oneness. Man was 
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deep in Being, drew his life from the appearance of Being, 

which was truly appearance, not illusion; from the becoming of 
Being, which again was at one with Being, not the mere flux 

which the misinterpretation of Heraclitus has led us to think 

it was. Logos, which is the same as Being, held man, rooted and 

at home. But by the time of Aristotle man had broken loose 
from this first great anchorage and floated out upon that tide 
of nihilism on which we are still adrift. Man had become ‘a 
rational animal’. the animal that ‘has logos’, the animal that 
can calculate, that knows its way about, the most successful 
animal — but the animal, torn from its ground in Being, whose 
very being is ‘unheimlich’, uncanny, literally ‘unhomely’, ‘not- 
at-home’, Heidegger’s theory of truth tells the same story. For 
the presocratics truth was Aletheia, the unhiddenness of being. 
By the time of Aristotle it had become a property of proposi- 
tions: their ‘correspondence’ with ‘facts’. This loosening of truth 
from Being led on then directly, in Heidegger’s view, to 
Nietzsche’s dictum that truth is a form of error, and Being itself 
an error, a haze. 

So we come back, once more, to the Seinsfrage, the need to 
awaken an understanding for the sense of the question: what it 
is, to be. Was Nietzsche right? Is Being ‘a haze and an error’ ? 
Or is it in ourselves, in our historical destiny, that the nothing- 
ness of Being lies: 

Is it the fault of Being that it is so confused, and does it de- 
pend on the word that it remains so empty, or is it our fault 
that with all our bustle and pursuit of things that are we have 
nevertheless fallen out of Being? And is it not especially the 
fault of us to-day, not only of our nearest and remotest an- 
cestors, but of a happening which runs from the beginning 
through the history of the west, a happening to which all the 
eyes of all the historians will never penetrate and which has 
nevertheless been happening and is happening, and will 
happen in the future? What if it were possible that man, that 
nations, in their grandest activities and power designs, should 
have to do with things that are and yet have long ago fallen 
out from Being without knowing they had done so, and that 
this should be the deepest and mightiest ground of their 
decline? 

This — the loss of Being, the alienation of the mind from Being - 
is the ‘ spiritual destiny of the West’, ‘historicity’, to which the 
Keit of Sein und Zeit was meant to point. When Heidegger said 
that his book was intended to serve the spirit of Yorck and 
Dilthey, this, it seems, is what he meant. Yorck distinguished 
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between the ‘ontic’ and ‘historic’, that is (for Heidegger) be- 
tween all those detached and distorting manipulations of the 
things that are that constitute our misguided intellectual tradi- 
tion, and the one true, decisive historical task of facing truly the 
true nature of that tradition, turning back, the long hard way 
to its beginning - to before its beginning, and beginning 
again. 

It is to this task that Heidegger calls his people: to face, to 
assimilate, and to transcend the destiny of the west: 


This Europe, wretchedly blinded, for ever on the brink of 
self-slaughter, lies to-day in the great pincers between Russia 
on the one hand and America on the other. Russia and 
America are, from a metaphysical point of view, the same: 
the same frenzy of technology unleashed, and of the rootless 
organization of the Average Man. When the furthermost 
corner of the globe has been technologically conquered and 
opened to economic exploitation, when any event whatsoever 
has become accessible with any speed whatsoever, when we 
can ‘experience’ simultaneously an attempt on the life of a 
king in France and a symphony concert in Tokyo, when time 
is no longer anything but speed, momentariness and simul- 
taneity, and time as history has vanished from all the life of all 
the nations, when the boxer passes as the great man of a 
people, when the millions numbered at mass meetings are a 
triumph — then, yes, then, the question still grips us like a 
ghost through all these phantoms: what for? — where to? — 
and what then? 

We lie in the pincers. Our people, standing in the centre, 
feels the sharpest pressure from the pincers: the people richest 
in neighbours and so the people most imperilled and, withal, 
the metaphysical people. But out of this calling, of which we 
are certain, this people will be able to achieve for itself a 
destiny only if it first forms in itself an echo, a possibility of the 
echo of this calling, and understands creatively its own in- 
heritance. ... 

To ask: how is it with Being ? — that means nothing less than 
to reiterate the beginning of our historical-spiritual existence, 
in order to transform it into the new beginning. Such a thing 
is possible. It is indeed the decisive form of history, because it 
originates in the most basic events. But a beginning is not re- 
peated by screwing oneself back to it as something that once 
was, and is now familiar, and has simply to be imitated. No, 
the beginning must be begun again more radically and with all 
that a true beginning brings with it — all that is strange and 
dark and unassured. 
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We started from poetry. Where, in all this, have we left it? 
As philosopher, Heidegger’s aim is, and has always been, to 
turn the human mind again to Being. That was the aim, in Sein 
und Zeit, of the phenomenological analysis of human being, and 
that is the intention of the prophecies with which for thirty 
years he has dominated the German philosophical scene. But 
this historic task — to turn the mind again to Being — is also, and 
first and foremost, in his view, the task of the poet. ‘Poetry is the 
primal language of a historical people’; only the poets can teach 
a people their proper ear for Being — bring them, in resonance 
to Being, to their historical task. Philosophy analyses away the 
barriers of our everyday, routine, technique-bound lives, in 
order to clear the way to Being, to turn us toward Being. But 
the poets are the ‘more daring ones’ who ‘speak Being’, who 
‘name the holy’: 


Einzig das Lied iberm Land 
heiligt und feiert. 


I began by asking: what has Heidegger to say to us? So far I 
have been trying to make out what Heidegger has to say. Now, 
in Heideggerian fashion, I must change the emphasis, and ask 
again: what has Heidegger to say to us? 

In a sense, nothing. ‘Poetry’, says Heidegger, ‘founds and 
names the being and nature of all things’. Yet if poetry rather 
than literal language is the source of understanding, still lan- 
guage, even poetic language, does not make what it understands. 
Though it names the being and nature of all things, it does not 
found them. ‘Words and language’, Heidegger wrote in the 
Introduction to Metaphysics, ‘are not shells in which things are 
simply packaged for the commerce of speech and writing. It 
is only in the word, in language, that things become and are.’ 
But that is to make of the poet and his acolyte, the philosopher, 
a maker in a sense in which he is not. A poet makes poems, 
and through them understanding; but he does not make that of 
which the poems are, or bring, the understanding. If he (or his 
philosophical interpreter) pretends to do so, he becomes a false 
maker, a maker of illusions, a magician and a mountebank. 
That is Heidegger; that is his arrogance and his failure. His 
tricks of language, which appear to elucidate, are tricks only. 

Historically also, the story Heidegger has to tell is false. It is 
false prophecy, as his word-magic is false poetic. If we are to 
take the first step beyond nihilism, to transcend despair, we will 
not do it so sweepingly as by putting the source of nihilism back 
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to Aristotle or Plato. To expound a line of Parmenides as if it 
were the history of Western thought — to expound this history of 
Western thought as if it were the history of humanity — and even, 
as Heidegger does, to expound this history as if it were the 
history of Being: ‘the destiny of Being . . . to become a haze and 
an error’ — this is not history but hubris. 

Yet there is something in it. Heidegger’s prophecies are 
haunting, and only live ghosts haunt. What there is in them of 
truth is negative, but still a truth: the truth that analysis, that 
logic is not enough. Philosophy is not poetry, but it must flow 
from the same source: from a comprehensive vision, which 
precedes, supports, and at the same time transcends analysis. 
And once one thinks of it that way, even in that fantastically 
distorted, that insupportable history there is something: for 
it was after all Aristotle who invented a detached and self- 
supporting logic. Where we are alienated from ontological 
rootedness, where we are drifting and astray, it is the spirit of 
Aristotle that has misled us. It is the dream of method, of logos 
as portable property, that has become our nightmare. 

A brief statement, to convey the teachings of thirty years. 
But the question it raises, Heidegger would insist, is not just 
any question, not even one of a number of questions. It is the 
question. Some two score volumes are not too much to devote 
to summoning up the question, to calling us to ‘the spiritual 
destiny of the West’, even ‘the destiny of Being itself’. That’s 
as may be. But look back over the two score volumes, compare 
for example Der Satz vom Grund with Sein und Zeit. There is a 
striking change, a change in the proportion of trickery to truth. 
The earlier book is full of word-play, of endless intricate distor- 
tions of German roots and endings, in the worst tradition of 
the worst German philosophy; yet through the bizarre and 
twisted labyrinths of its language it is after something: the 
structure of human finitude, and in and through finitude the 
hope, even, of human dignity. Finitude: being held down into 
nothingness, on to the brink of the abyss — that is our ground; 
only at the dizzy edge of nothing can we take our stand. This is 
the root concept of all existentialist literature, which received 
in Sein und Zeit its definitive philosophic expression. This is what 
Heidegger has shown us, and on this insight we must not turn 
our backs. True, it is in itself a powerless insight. Alone, it can 
lead the lonely consciousness only to the hate-filled subjectivism 
of Sartre. But if insufficient, it is nevertheless a necessary insight. 
If we are in truth to renew the ‘infinite question of being’, it 
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is with ‘the finite powers of man’, and in the aching awareness 
of that finitude, that we must ask it. The alternative — Sartre is 
right in that - is metaphysical bad faith. But on that indis- 
pensable insight Heidegger himself has turned his back. He was, 
he says himself, never an existentialist. Certainly he is one no 
longer. Where in the latest of the two score volumes is ‘world’ — 
my world, not made by me, yet world through what I make of 
it? Where is the absurd givenness of personal facticity, where 
are dread, death, conscience, resolve? They have drifted away 
on a tide of easier eloquence, of the tricks in trade of a practised 
lecturer: 
The Law of Sufficient Reason and its history don’t attract 

us to linger with them. We have enough else to excite us: for 

instance the discovery of new elements in natural science, for 

instance the discovery of new clocks for calculating the age of 

the earth; or for instance a book about ‘Gods, Graves, and 

Scholars’, or a notice about the construction of a space ship. 


Behind the cheap rhetoric, what is there? The ghost of the 
Quest for Being fencing with the ghost of Aristotle. Something, 
but by no means enough. 
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Without the Bible in Spain 


Hubert Butler 


square, when a man thrust a tract into my hands. A 

glance showed that his God was not my God, but it was 
a chilly evening for missionary endeavour and perhaps his 
message might have a meaning for someone else. So I held the 
tract in my hand till I reached a stationary taxi, then I laid it 
down on the taximeter and went on. I had not gone far when 
I heard a voice calling me and saw an elderly taxi driver 
trotting stiffly after me. He reached out his arm and warmly 
pressed my hand. “Thank you!’ he said, ‘thank you from the 
bottom of my heart! I’m one myself. Remember you are not 
alone in the world!’ I have forgotten how I disentangled myself 
from this awkward little scene; clumsily I expect, but not 
penitently. After all, we are always warming hearts with fuel 
that is not our own, assisting in the circulation of ideas in which 
we do not quite believe and simulating a solidarity we do not 
quite feel. In our huge complex society, in which so many 
people are alone, we hesitate to attack any belief or fiction, 
which gives an illusion of brotherliness. I was glad I had not 
thrown the tract over the park railings. 

It is not a matter of tracts and taxi drivers only. You will 
find the same diffidence about giving offence in wireless talks 
and intellectual periodicals. Negative words like ‘unbeliever’ 
and aggressive ones like ‘rationalist’ are cautiously used and, 
to some sensitive ears, even ‘Protestant’ has come to have an 
unbrotherly sound. The great creeds, dissolving, have filled 
the air with so much shredded theology that the most fastidious 
can find some palatable nourishment for his soul without rude- 
ness to any other believer. Religion, which once rampaged like 
a shark, devouring everything which could not escape, now 
feeds itself like some non-poisonous jelly-fish groping for 
plankton with sensitive tentacles. 

Yet I have only half-acclimatized myself to these ways. I 


O)= evening long ago I was walking through a London 
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come from one of the outlying parts of Europe, where the old 
shark-and-minnow view of religion survives, and it is in another 
such place, Spain, that I am writing this. It is easy for an 
Irishman to be fifty years behind the times, a Spaniard could 
be even more; but the archaisms of our countries have not 
for us the distracting charm of unfamiliarity. We are either for 
or against. So I do not quite know what to say to an English 
friend, who is rector of the English church in the neighbouring 
city. He is a man of courage, humanity, scholarship, but he is 
also up to date and he practises the jelly-fish approach in these 
shark-haunted waters. The little church is in a garden belonging 
to the English Crown, and two stone lions with devout but 
vigilant expressions guard the gateway from either side. Along 
well-kept paths, mimosa, poinsettia and swathes of bougain- 
villea garnish the carefully tended tombs of consuls and 
colonels, governesses and tourists, who died in exile, mostly 
about fifty or a hundred years ago. For that was the period when 
the English colony, untrammelled by currency restrictions, 
prospered and multiplied. In the centre, towering above the 
German Lutherans, is the Celtic cross of a countrywoman of 
mine, Miss Stewart of Gortleitreach, who died in 1870. 
There are plenty of English and Americans in the town, but 
I doubt whether more than one in twenty visits the church. 
More might come if the rector was allowed to advertise his 
services — but he is not. Occasionally he persuades a hall-porter 
to stick up a notice in a hotel, but after a few days someone 
tears it down. Not wishing to be aggressive, he has, on the advice 
of his Anglican bishop, whose spiritual empire stretches rather 
spottily to the Caspian Sea, explained to the Catholic bishop 
of the diocese that his community is Anglican and not really 
Protestant at all, seeing that it does not protest against the 
Established Church of the State. In this way-and it can 
scarcely please him — he dissociates it from the indigenous and 
unpopular heretics of Spain, as well as from Miss Stewart and 
her neighbours behind the bougainvilleas. Generals Franco 
and Eisenhower are prayed for in church, as well as the Queen 
and the heads of the dominions. (The head of my state and 
Miss Stewart’s and our right governance are not prayed for, but 
we Irish Protestants, like the Spanish Protestants, are ambiguous 
and unimportant, people and I am not surprised. By a large 
majority our last General Synod rejected a proposal that we 
should officially describe ourselves as Anglican. While in Spain 
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it is politic to present our religion as a specially English and there- 
fore non-contagious idiosyncrasy, in Ireland it is wiser to adver- 
tise its non-English, universal character.) In his courteous adapt- 
ability, this rector in Spain is merely conforming to an agreed 
pattern. For example, on the staff of the British Council in 
Spain, whose mission it is to represent English culture, culti- 
vated English Catholics have played a disproportionate rdle. 
Looking at the month’s programme from Barcelona, I observed 
that the only public lecture was on Ronald Knox -— the son of a 
bishop — who turned his back on the Reformation and joined 
the Church of Rome. 

If you would argue from this the decline of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, you would argue wrongly; six American helicopters have 
just roared overhead and every now and then waves of American 
sailors distribute largesse among the toddlers in the coastal 
towns; we were due a visit here from the American navy last 
week, but rumour said it was postponed because the principal 
Spanish hostesses had not yet recovered from an unpleasant 
disease. There are five American air bases. The Anglo-Saxons 
are well on top, and in a temporal sphere they are as bossy and 
interfering as ever. It is only in the spiritual sphere, in which 
they were once so arrogant, that they have become self- 
effacing. The only explanation I can find for this is that Anglo- 
Saxon churchmen are now mostly agnostic on matters about 
which they formerly dogmatized. What appeared to them once 
as absolute and universal truth is now only relatively true. 
Certain beliefs are adapted to certain people and places and 
have no validity beyond them. In fact they are not really true 
at all, but appropriate symbols for the unknowable sanctioned 
by tradition and use. To the people outside the bougainvillea 
hedge other symbols might well be more appropriate. 

This will be apparent if you contrast ‘the gospel of Ingla- 
terra’ as preached by George Borrow in Spain a hundred years 
ago with its contemporary counterpart. To Borrow, the 
Bible was the unchallenged repository of truth, it was the 
impregnable fortress from which he made his audacious 
sallies against ‘priestcraft’, Popery, and superstition. It was the 
stake to which he tethered his lively, sceptical and observant 
mind. It was the reason and the consecration of one of the great 
travel-books of the world, beside which all other interpretations 
of Spain appear desultory, unmotivated, dilettante. But what is 
hardest to grasp is that in his aggression against the established 
faith of Spain, Borrow counted on and received the support of 
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the representatives of Britain. The lion was prepared to roar on 
behalf of the Gospel of Inglaterra and the humblest of its 
missioners. The ambassador, Lord Clarendon and his first 
secretary, Mr Southern, were tireless in rescuing Borrow from 
prison and the Word of God from the Customs Officers. They 
secured him an interview with the anti-clerical prime minister 
and ordered consignments of bibles to be sent to all the British 
consuls in Spain with instructions about circulating them. They 
considered Borrow’s efforts ‘extremely well calculated to operate 
beneficially on the political and moral state of the country’. 
None of them had any of our modern scruples about ‘tampering 
with the faith of others’, and when the Mayor of Madrid asked 
Borrow: 


What would you say if the Spaniards were to go to England 
and attempt to overthrow the Lutheranism established there? 


Borrow replied: 


Your Excellency is perhaps not aware that the Pope has a 
fair field and fair play in England and is permitted to make 
as many converts from Lutheranism as are disposed to go over 
to him. 

The Mayor was convinced and answered: 

In my private opinion it is highly advisable in all countries 

to allow full and perfect tolerance in religious matters and to 


permit every religious system to stand or fall according to its 
merits. 


There were many unbelievers at that time in Spain, but 
Borrow, who liked chatting with everybody, never tried to 
convert them. 


The believer has no carnal arguments to address to carnal 
reason. . . . Faith is the free gift of God and I do not believe 
that ever yet was an infidel converted by after-dinner 
polemics. 


It was with the unquestioning faith of the simple that Borrow 
preferred to ‘tamper’. When at Evora, he went every day to a 
well outside the town, where the muleteers watered their 
beasts. Here he sat and talked of the Bible to all who came. 
He told them that they were not Christians and would not 
become so, so long as they placed their hope of salvation in 
outward forms and superstitious observances. 


I said repeatedly that the Pope, whom they revered, was an 
arch-deceiver and the head minister of Satan here on earth 
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and that the monks and friars, to whom they had been accus- 

tomed to confess themselves, were his subordinate agents. 

He believed that the Spanish peasants were not the dark and 
bigoted fanatics which their leaders tried to make them. He 
thought they were craving for truth and that, if they were not 
given it, Satan might seduce them into that Pit of Infidelity, 
which lay upon the other side of the road. With this Pit in 
mind, he helped a young girl burn Volney’s Ruins of Empire 
upon the kitchen-fire, while she told her beads. He warned 
her that the author (a steadfast champion of freedom, whom 
Robespierre had imprisoned) was ‘an emissary of Satan, who 
inculcated the doctrine that there was no future state nor 
reward for the righteous nor punishment for the wicked’. 

Borrow’s straight and narrow path had been defined for 
him by Satan with the broad, black margins of Infidelity and 
Superstition on either side. It was impossible to miss it. Yet 
soon the more sophisticated children of the Reformation were 
beginning to think it more suitable to preach the Gospel of 
Inglaterra to pagans, Buddhists and Confucians than to fellow- 
Christians. Perhaps the opening up of Africa and Asia in- 
fluenced this decision, but it may have come about because 
many of the more ardent and uncompromising of the Protes- 
tant heretics were sliding out of the church altogether, and those 
that remained, seeing all around them in their new mission 
fields not Popery but hunger, barbarity, disease, persuaded 
themselves that the example of their lives, assisted by hospitals 
and schools, testified sufficiently to the truth of their faith. 
They were able to forget that its fervour and its doctrines 
derived from a long and bitter dispute with rich and civilized 
followers of Christ: they could not anticipate that hospitals 
and schools and welfare might one day serve as weapons, 
which the materialist would turn against the believer. 

But even among the orthodox Borrow still had a few followers. 
Lord Plunkett, Archbishop of Dublin, can almost be considered 
the founder of the small Reformed Episcopalian Church of 
Spain, since, after a long struggle with Lambeth and the 
Synod of the Irish Church, he consecrated its first bishop in 
1892. This Spanish Church still depends for its dogma and its 
episcopal consecrations on a council of four, of whom three are 
bishops of the Church of Ireland. The Archbishop was as 
pugnaciously Protestant as Borrow. He wrote a hymn on behalf 
of the Spanish Protestants, (‘to be sung to the tune of There is a 
Happy Land’). One verse runs: 
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Shall these our brethren sink 
And we so near? 

Can we from danger shrink 

And they so dear? 

Haste! e’er it be too late! 
Souls are drifting to their fate. 

Dare we still idly wait 

And give no ear? 


Many, including the Bishop of Gibraltar and the British 
Embassy chaplain in Madrid, were disposed to answer all these 
three questions affirmatively. There was a strong feeling 
already against ‘tampering’, and Plunkett’s old-fashioned 
obstinacy would hardly have prevailed had he not been rich 
and influential and able to subsidize the Spanish Protestants 
from his own pockets and those of his friends. He was among the 
last of these Protestant warriors. Their extravagant hopes and 
aggressive schemes find no echo now behind the bougain- 
villeas. Borrow’s Bible is no longer a serviceable weapon. In 
the generations after Darwin footnotes and qualifications had 
begun to grow upon the Old Testament like rust upon a rapier. 
Only Bible-Christians, simple people like Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
can see our world in terms of Gideon and the Amalekites and 
would venture to present it as Borrow did to the muleteers as 
the undiluted Word of God. And now even the New Testament 
has become unserviceable. Borrow had in some ways preferred 
it to the Old Testament because it was lighter and more 
portable along mule-tracks. But against that he had found that 
it needed more interpretation for the illiterate. In our day the 
most zealous of consuls would shrink from negotiating through 
the Spanish Customs all the wagon loads of ‘necessary explana- 
tions’. These complications had been developing long before 
Bishop Barnes had summarized a century of criticism and 
before the Dead Sea Scrolls suggested that a creed of Christian 
form may have preceded the birth of Christ. 

Borrow was a benevolent man, not cherishing hatred for its 
own sake, but can it be denied that hatred of ‘Popery’ was the 
fuel, which turned the wheels of Protestantism for him and 
many of his co-religionists ? If that particular fuel is exhausted, 
the dying fires must be stoked with something else. With what? 
Broadmindedness is not the answer, for our minds seem to have 
a fixed cubic capacity. If we broaden them in one direction, 
there must be compensations elsewhere. Borrow, for example, 
balanced his strenuous anti-Popery by taking a broad view of 
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the Moslems. Did they not worship one uncreated, eternal God 
and declare that Christ was a Mighty Prophet, whereas 
‘according to others, He is either a piece of bread or a helpless 
infant. Nor do they have graven images’. Like many devout 
people, Borrow was watchful for little coincidences, in which 
the Hand of God, blessing His Servant and endorsing his 
opinions, could be observed. Once in a mosque, observing the 
absence of graven images, he exclaimed, (in these soliloquies 
it is never quite clear whether he speaks as himself or as the 
mouthpiece of his Maker) : 


Come here, Papist, and take a lesson! Thy walls are stuck 
with idols: thou callest a stone thy Father and a piece of rotting 
wood the Queen of Heaven. Fool, thou knowest not even the 
Ancient of Days and the very Moor can instruct thee. He at 
least knows the Ancient of Days, who has said : Thou shalt have 
no other Gods but me. 


‘and, as I said these words I heard a cry like the roaring of a 
lion and an awful voice in the distance exclaim “KAPUL 
UDBAGH’’ ’ (there is no God but one!). 

Borrow does not often cheat as badly as this. In fact, com- 
pared with many religious people to-day, he seldom juggles 
unfairly with facts and symbols, with inner voices, external 
signs and national shibboleths. He was very little of a preacher 
and scarcely aimed at making converts. He counted his achieve- 
ments not by the souls he saved but by the number of testa- 
ments he was able to sell. His agents were booksellers, mayors, 
Greek adventurers, sometimes even Catholic priests. He was a 
sower of seed, not a harvester of souls. He was that formidable 
being, a complicated soul with a very simple creed. 

Much of the seed sown by Borrow and his colleagues 
sprouted, but bore crops very different to what they expected. 
The soil was favourable to anticlericaiism during the Carlist 
wars, when the Church was divided against itself and an Arch- 
bishop of Toledo (unrecognized by the Pope) was able to give 
the Bible Society some equivocal encouragement. To a certain 
extent Spanish anarchism, that gentle creed, which in the 
confusion of the times became the nursemaid of arson and 
assassination, was born of the Bible Society. Gerald Brenan 
has pictured the excitement of simple peasants reading for the 
first time without ecclesiastical commentary the words of the 
Mother of God; ‘He hath thrown the Mighty from their seats 
and hath exalted the humble and meek’. There has always been 
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in Protestantism a rebellious anarchic streak, which the Protes- 
tant defenders of the established order acknowledge with reluc- 
tance — the anarchists themselves less grudgingly. In the Civil 
War very few Protestant churches were destroyed in Spain; 
once, when a Baptist Church was burnt in Barcelona, the 
anarchists, discovering their mistake, tried vainly to extinguish 
the flames with buckets of water. 

In fact the Anglicans have in Spain a good many near 
relations whom it is politic to disavow, even though it means 
disavowing their own grandparents. To our ears, Lord Plun- 
kett’s stormy hymn seems more appropriate to a lower middle- 
class ‘hot-gospeller’, than to a great aristocrat and a scholar. 
Nowadays Anglo-Saxon heretics will eagerly make broad- 
minded excuses for the pressure which is exercised on all our 
heresies in Spain. They have forgotten that it is only a few 
generations since they used gun-boats to persuade the Emperor 
of China to permit Protestant missionaries to ‘tamper’ with the 
faith of his Buddhist and Confucian subjects. They have not 
reckoned how much easier it would be to secure liberty for 
Protestantism in Spain from a church to which Anglo-Saxons 
have for long allowed the utmost missionary freedom. It would 
be a just cause, not as it was in China, an unjust one. No gun- 
boats would be needed, because in such a cause the pressure of 
moral indignation, spontaneously exerted, is irresistible. 

But the fact is we are not interested. My friend the Anglican 
chaplain was not even aware that there was a Spanish Protes-- 
tant Church only a few streets away from his own. Few Anglo- 
Saxons, in Spain or outside it, know that conversion to Protes- 
tantism or any other heresy is not recognized by the law and 
that no marriage except a Catholic one is legal for those who 
have been baptized into the Catholic Church, even though 
they have repudiated it violently for the whole of their lives. 
There are thousands of Americans in Spain, technical advisers 
and members of the forces, but the heirs of the Pilgrim Fathers 
have been forbidden to associate with the Spanish heretics or 
to attend their places of worship. If a Spanish Protestant strays 
into a St George’s Chapel at Madrid or Barcelona or Malaga, 
the Anglo-Saxon worshipper, to avoid provocation, has been 
advised to look the other way. 

Is our new deference to the religious views of others the result 
of a revival of faith and religious feeling? Just the opposite. 
Most of us would seem to Borrow to be ‘infidels’, ordering our 
lives according to ‘carnal reason’, or ‘sneering Saducees’, or 
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‘excrescences of overwrought refinement’. Our books, more 
insi¢ious than Volney’s, should all be burnt on the kitchen 
fire. Yet we are conscious of the political, social and even thera- 
peutic importance of religion. The educated classes, who no 
longer find Truth in the churches, often give them a new 
respectability as repositories of Tradition, Beauty or Symbolism. 
And since one symbol is as valid as another, liberally-minded 
infidels come to think of religion as a matter of personal taste 
and seldom wish to form communities to defend or impart to 
others their own complicated heresies. Here is a passage from 
Sacheverell Sitwell’s book on Spain which will appeal to many 
other ‘excrescences of overwrought refinement’. 


Now Poblet has recently been given back to the Cistercian 
monks, a decision which is extremely right, historically and 
from the point of view of sentiment and aesthetics. The 
Cistercian monks in their white robes and pointed hoods, so 
subtly differenced from the White Carthusians — and so much 
resembling the Moors of Fez, for theirs too is a costume that 
has come down unaltered from the twelfth century —- are in 
entire harmony with the pointed arches of the Abbey Church. 
To its full beauty they are appropriate, indispensable, indeed. 


Few will be shocked by this sartorial, architectural view of 
religion, nor are we outraged by the psycho-therapeutic or the 
practical-good-sense approach, which is even more usual: 


Sybil is absolutely selfless. It was really for the children’s 
sake she became a Rosicrucian, as religion never meant much 
to her one way or the other, while it meant everything to 
Harold. She felt she oughtn’t to let her own personal feelings 
stand in the light, because what children need above all is 
security. And how could they get that with their parents in 
oppesite camps? 


And how generous-minded we feel when we acknowledge the 
restored health, the tranquillity, that comes to our friends, when 
they begin to believe something which we know to be untrue! 
Gestures that Borrow would have regarded as treacherous or 
hypocritical, seem to us simple acts of courtesy and tact, suit- 
able for people with broad minds and wide imperial horizons. 
Did not the Roman emperors, before imperial policy demanded 
its destruction, send weekly offerings to the Temple of Jehovah? 
In return they only asked that their own divinity be recognized. 
Are not such small civilities the everyday currency of co- 
existence? There is a spiritual content in all religions and under 
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pressure from Communist materialism, it is seemly to recognize 
it. It is a question of tact, not of treachery; a gesture, a few 
words, that is all that is necessary. This kind of thing. 


It was characteristically imaginative of the Governor to con- 
sult Sir A. Ngumbi about an auspicious date for the reception 
at Government House during the Princess’s visit. Hepato- 
scopy, divination by bird’s intestines, is one of the most ancient 
religious practices, patronized by Julius Caesar himself! Sir 
A. Ngumbi is no mere ‘medicine man’. He is a far-sighted 
patriot who has used his great spiritual influence against the 
Communist-inspired terrorists of the interior. 


A couple of generations ago many clung to the churches in 
whose doctrines they had ceased to believe, hoping that by the 
weight of their numbers and the logic of their ‘carnal reason’, 
they could draw their church after them. But most of their 
fellow-unbelievers shrank from this arduous tug-of-war and 
considered that they could shed, without loss to themselves, the 
fellowship and the responsibilities which would be theirs 
through membership of that ancient community, which their 
heresies could have rejuvenated. They were wrong, and I think 
it is the heirs of these self-sufficient infidels of the all-or-nothing 
school who are our new religious authoritarians. Finding it 
unsatisfactory to have nothing, they grasp again impetuously 
at all. 

As the gulf between what we believe and what we profess to 
believe widens, tact and diplomacy take the place of truth. 
Taking his seat by the well of Evora, an Anglican clergyman 
would have nothing to say to a Spanish muleteer, and, if he 
had, he would consider it politically unwise to say it. 

Never was there so much sophisticated admiration for the 
‘simple faith’ of common people or so strong a disinclination 
to bridge the gulf between our sophistication and their simpli- 
cities. It is often not love but fear of explosive ideas that kindles 
us to this admiration. While the learned world prepares vessels 
to reach the moon and arms the ignorant with new weapons to 
express their hatred, the Church of Inglaterra, which might 
have been able to unite learning and love, moulders away 
behind her bougainvilleas. She is ready to change her name and 
to cut all her rebellious children out of her will. She is almost 
prepared to offer atonement for the rebellion of her fathers. 
She is hurt and bewildered that so conciliatory a spirit has not 
met the understanding it deserves. She is surprised to find that 
she is not being loved. She is being ignored. 








Out and About 


Bergman, An Uncertain Talent 

NGMAR BERGMAN’S films have something very at- 

tractive about them, even if one cannot quite hail them as 

masterpieces with the enthusiasm that some English and 
French critics have manifested, perhaps too hastily. They are 
not processed and anonymous, as even the better American 
films tend to be. They are not self-consciously frivolous, like a 
lot of English films. They do not lapse into the weary worldly- 
wiseness of the French cinema. They seem, in their better 
parts, to be as genuinely folk and poetic as the good Italian 
films. Their very defects are appealing, because they arise, not 
from the vulgarity of a collective direction aiming first and 
foremost at commercial success, but from the fumblings of one 
man. Without being unaware of commercial considerations, he 
is trying hard to say something in cinematographic terms. 
Like the very early Hitchcock films, Bergman’s have the virtue 
of being raw, uncomfortable and home-made. 

According to the hand-outs, Bergman, now aged 40, has 
been concerned in the making of twenty-three films, and has 
written and directed eleven of them. Only five, I think, have 
been shown publicly in this country: Frenzy (made in 1944), 
of which he only wrote the script, and Sawdust and Tinsel (1952), 
Smiles of a Summer Night (1955), The Seventh Seal (1956) and 
Wild Strawberries (1957), all of which he wrote and directed. 
Sommarlek or Summer-game (1951), also entirely his work, I 
saw a few months ago in Paris. 

Anyone looking at these six films for the first time, without 
knowing who had made them, would probably notice an 
immediate resemblance only between Frenzy and Summer- 
Game, which both deal with contemporary adolescent love- 
affairs. Each of the four major films is an exercise in a different 
style: Sawdust and Tinsel is a circus story, period vaguely 1g00, 
full of sordidness, ugliness, wildness, wind and rain; Smiles of a 
Summer Night, also vaguely 1900, is exquisite in every detail, 
with four ravishing women, beautiful interiors and idyllic 
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weather; The Seventh Seal is set in the Middle Ages and relies 
on fierce contrasts of light and shade, a flaxen-haired knight 
arguing with black-robed Death, pestilence and superstition 
opposed to charity and cheerfulness, sunlit mornings or after- 
noons alternating with darkness and storm. This extraordinary 
variety is further increased by the reminiscences of other 
styles, and of other films by well-known directors. There is 
German expressionism in Sawdust and Tinsel and in Frenzy, and 
traces of the supernatural as used by Cocteau and Carné in 
The Seventh Seal, Smiles of a Summer Night and Wild Strawberries. 
All during Smiles of a Summer Night, I kept wondering what it 
reminded me of, until I remembered a film with Marlene 
Dietrich called, I think, The Belle of New Orleans, and made by 
René Clair. It had a similar mischievousness; there were the 
same white palaces set in delightful grounds, the same lush 
interiors and period clothes, the same old-world streets; the 
heroine sang a classical song, very prettily, at a crisis in the 
action; there was a private shooting-range, with a servant 
handing loaded guns to his pompous master; the heroine, 
escaping with her lover, cast off her wedding veil. Ultimately, 
the two films are very different. René Clair’s was no more than 
entertainment, whereas Bergman is commenting seriously on 
sexual relationships. It may be that I have just imagined the 
connection, and that Bergman has never even seen The Belle 
of New Orleans. Certainly, he makes his own use of the various 
details, but can the shooting-range, the song and the veil be a 
pure coincidence? 

Whether my guess is correct or not, it is obvious that Berg- 
man has the kind of mind which picks up hints from all sides 
and then finds some difficulty in welding them into a whole and 
getting the emphases right. Actually, Smiles of a Summer Night is, 
in my opinion, his most coherent work — and the borrowings 
from René Clair, if they are borrowings, are perfectly assimi- 
lated. What leaves me slightly discontented is the hesitation 
between farce and genuine comedy, and the uncertainty about 
the centre of interest in the film. Briefly, the plot is a stylized 
dance of four couples, under the eye of an ancient pikovaya 
dama. The characters are: 

(a) a middle-aged lawyer and his ex-mistress (an actress) ; 

(6) his girl-wife and his son (a theological student) ; 

(c) the ex-mistress’s current lover (an aristocrat) and his wife; 

(d) a soubrette and a valet. 
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The lawyer loses his girl-wife to his son, who sacrifices religion 
and honour to the delights of the flesh. The actress and the 
lawyer are reunited, after a tragi-comic duel has been fought 
with the aristocratic officer. The officer agrees to accept his 
wife’s love, which he has so far refused through neurosis or 
aristocratic convention. The soubrette, who seduced the 
theological student and had her eye on his father, is herself 
seduced by the valet and forces him to marry her. This is a very 
clever realignment, but I don’t think the lawyer’s passion for 
his girl-wife is properly established, although we are clearly 
meant to pity him in his loss. The officer is played in 
an extremely exaggerated, wooden style, which is difficult to 
accept as true, even of a Swedish aristocrat. Then, at the end, 
the valet indulges in some philosophic musings which, in so far 
as they are comprehensible through the sub-titles, seem to be 
pointing a rather heavy moral about the rarity of pure young 
love. No doubt it is impossible to judge a picture like this 
without knowing Swedish. My suspicion is that the wit begins 
to sag a little in the second half. But the picture, as a whole, 
has a remarkable silvery glitter and the relationship between 
the middle-aged lawyer and his ex-mistress is beautifully done. 
It is unfortunate that this part, artistically the best, should be 
off-centre. Very impressive use is made, too, of the poetic 
supernatural during the drinking of wine at a superbly ornate 
banquet which precedes the dénouement. 

The son, in this film, who is alternately reading aloud from 
works of piety and swelling with very pagan desire, represents 
a theme which is, apparently, a frequent one with Bergman — 
the adolescent awakening to love and to the presence of evil in 
the world. Frenzy is about a high-minded schoolboy who dreams 
of noble love, music and philosophy, and ends up as the lover 
of a drunken shop-girl, who is also the mistress of his Latin 
master. The master, who is half-mad, tortures both the girl and 
his pupils, particularly the boy. The girl dies of heart-failure; 
the boy has a breakdown and is expelled from school. The 
sadistic master, having lost his principal victims, is left in 
horrible solitude, but the boy becomes reconciled to life and 
walks off into the future. This film is thickly sentimental in 
places and the optimism of the conclusion rather simple. Yet 
the rendering of life in the school is splendid, especially the 
class-room scenes with the crazy master. Bergman has a very 
keen sense of evil, which he embodies in certain devilish 
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characters; he is less convincing when he tries to argue himself 
into acceptance of the world. 

Evil and the adolescent is also the subject of Summer-Game. 
Another noble schoolboy, an orphan spending the summer in 
the country with a horrible old aunt, has as his neighbour a 
young ballet-dancer, also an orphan, who is being courted by 
her slimy, neurotic uncle. The two young people become lovers 
and sleep together and play and quarrel all during the fine 
weather. This is all very Lac aux dames. Just before they are due 
to return to town at the beginning of autumn, the young man, 
in a rush of ecstatic delight, dives off a high rock without 
realizing that the tide has gone out, and breaks his skull on the 
stones. The girl is driven frantic with grief, hates God, gives 
herself to her uncle, and generally goes to pieces. She is brought 
back to acceptance of life through a love affair with a journalist, 
who gradually comes to understand her past. There is some 
technical crudeness here; some sentimentality too, no doubt, 
and perhaps too deliberate a use of beautiful photography of 
of natural scenes. But again the pain and transitoriness of 
adolescence are well rendered. The Swedish feeling for youth 
seems to be very strongly linked with the tragic shortness of the 
Northern summer. 

In Sawdust and Tinsel and The Seventh Seal, the problem of 
evil is tackled directly. The first is about a fat, seedy, circus 
director who would like to give up his mistress and his sordid, 
wandering existence, to go back to his wife, a well-to-do 
shopkeeper. The wife will not have him; he is beaten up by an 
actor, who also seduces his mistress; he gets drunk and tries to 
commit suicide, but all he achieves is the shooting of a sick 
circus bear. However, the sun rises again next morning; he 
sings a bitter song in praise of life and the circus moves wearily 
on. Some of the scenes are overdone, particularly the drunken 
attempt at suicide. Incomprehensible mistakes creep in, too. 
Although the seduction scene and the fight are very good, the 
seducer is a recognizable homosexual type, which is, to say the 
least, puzzling. And the film begins with a long flashback 
about a crazy woman bathing naked amongst a crowd of soldiers 
and being carried out of the sea by her maddened husband /— 
all very wild and splendid, but unconnected with the main 
story, unless it is meant to set the tone of cruelty and humilia- 
tion. The material does not seem to be quite under control, 
although there are many little felicities to be remembered. 
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As for The Seventh Seal, which many people declare to be 
Bergman’s masterpiece, I should say it is, in some respects, his 
worst film, because it is pretentious and philosophically in- 
coherent. A knight and his squire are travelling home through 
Sweden during a time of plague, on their way back from the 
Crusades. The knight is oppressed by the state of the world 
and can no longer feel the presence of God. The squire is a 
rough, warm-hearted, non-believer. Death appears to the 
knight to tell him that his time has come, but he resists and 
challenges Death to a game of chess. This game is carried on 
at intervals during the film until, in the end, Death wins. The 
knight and his squire fall in with a human, holy family, con- 
sisting of Joseph, a juggler with a gift of seeing visions, Mary, 
his innocent blonde wife, and their babe. The squire saves 
Joseph’s life when he is being persecuted by a hysterical crowd 
in a tavern. Two harrowing sequences show how humanity is 
brutalized by incomprehensible suffering; a girl, who is 
thought to be a cause of the plague, because she has had com- 
merce with the devil, is burnt at the stake; a procession of 
flagellants goes by and a terrifying preacher forecasts doom for 
all. Finally, the knight reaches his castle where Death comes 
to claim him, his wife, his squire and various hangers-on. 
Joseph, Mary and the babe are saved and, like the heroes in 
the other films, move off into a new day. 

The modified optimism of the other films is acceptable, 
because it is true that, in ordinary living, most people, after 
failing to cope with evil (which, in fact, cannot be coped with 
but merely has to be endured), start on a new phase. The 
trouble with The Seventh Seal is that it is trying to say much 
more than this, but only offers very confused symbolism. Why 
should Joseph, Mary and the babe be saved, when the knight 
perishes? What is the connection with the Holy Family? Why 
should Death appear as a person, who admits that he knows 
nothing about the mystery of creation? Why should the knight 
play chess with Death. Psychologically, he is not struggling 
against death; he is worried about evil, which is a rather 
different problem. (I found it difficult to follow the sub-titles 
here.) Why should Death cheat, and why should there be a 
tremendously solemn return to the knight’s castle in a storm, 
only to be followed by resignation and extinction? Then, 
having accepted death with dignity, why should the seven 
victims be made to dance in anguish along the horizon? 
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Bergman seems to be wobbling all the time between 
frantic revolt and a sort of sceptical belief, but he does not 
create a proper system of tensions. At times, his sense of humour 
seems to desert him. To have Death laboriously sawing down a 
tree to kill a minor character is grotesque. And some of the 
poetic effects — the sea in the opening shots and the storm at 
the conclusion - are again too deliberately used. 

In a long article on Bergman published in the summer 
number of Sight and Sound, Erik Ulrichsen maintains that Wild 
Strawberries is a minor effort compared with The Seventh Seal. I 
should say that it is far more successful. The car journey made 
by the old doctor from Stockholm to Lund is a much more 
effective progress towards self-knowledge than the knight’s 
uncertain wanderings, and the various episodes of the car- 
trip are linked and balanced in a satisfactory way. Here 
again, however, the details are not all perfect. We are to 
believe that the old doctor, through the meetings and dreams 
of one day’s journey, comes to realize that he has always been 
a desiccated, egotistical creature. In fact, as Victor Sjéstrém 
plays him, he is lovable from the start, so that his past misdeeds 
are not really credible. His marriage cannot be imagined as 
having been ‘hellish’, which is the adjective used in the sub- 
title. Occasionally, too, there is a facile use of effects; in his 
first dream, the old professor looks at his watch to see the time 
and finds that the hands have disappeared. When, during a 
break in his journey, he calls on his very old mother, she is 
rummaging among family souvenirs and hands him his dead 
father’s gold watch, which is identical with his and has lost its 
hands. This is a cheap, supernatural mingling of real life and 
the dream. The place in the wood where the wild strawberries 
grow may not be phoney, but it looks phoney. Since the straw- 
berries are the symbol of the anguished happiness of youth, 
they should have been either invisible or properly visible, not 
cluttered up with rather high, stagey grass. Some touches err 
on the side of sentimentality; for instance, a baby in its cot in 
the wood and rain lashing the faces of a married couple as they 
quarrel. 

Yet, although flawed, the film again suggests that a 
poetic, anxious, highly gifted personality is behind it. The 
religious preoccupation is presented half-humorously, during 
one of the two splendid luncheon sequences. The contrast 
between youth and age is delicately handled and the uneasiness 
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of personal relationships beautifully described. The moral 
interest is strong enough to give body to the work, without 
making it too didactic. I think this is the best of the films after 
Smiles of a Summer Night. 

Like all ‘creative’ people, Bergman thinks primarily in vivid 
concrete detail, and his straining after an overall philosophical 
significance has not yet produced a satisfactory result, at least 
not in the films I have seen. We can only hope that he will 
eventually write and direct a complete masterpiece. Failing 
that, we can no doubt look forward to further exciting, if 
imperfect, films. In the meantime, he leaves us reflecting on 
his main characteristics and wondering how far they are 
personal and how far Swedish. Mr Ulrichsen says he is both 
intensely personal and intensely Swedish, but does net explain 
which parts are which. I was struck by the contrast between 
the physical similarity of the actors to English types, partic- 
ularly Northern English types, and the remoteness of 
the psychological atmosphere. ‘There’s Uncle - , there’s 
Cousin — ,’ I kept thinking, but their behaviour was astonish- 
ing. If we had to deduce the Swedish national character from 
Bergman’s films, we should say that our Nordic brothers are 
keenly aware of the beauty of landscape, weather and youth, 
obsessed with evil, worried about no longer believing in religion, 
wildly neurotic, astonishingly outspoken and sexually very 
promiscuous. It is clear that one Welfare State is not neces- 
sarily identical with another. 

Jj. G. w. 


Trish Festival 


UR host in Dublin had said that we must see the 
(cist in Wexford which Oliver Cromwell had used 
as a convenient oven for I forget how many hundred 
Catholics. But I am afraid we never had time. Apparently 
nothing is difficult in Ireland except (for visitors) getting to bed 
and (for residents) forgetting the past. Even visitors find the 
past not only recalled but relived: the atmosphere is still that 
of the eighteenth or early nineteenth century, and the characters 
are often in period. 
(Not that I met anyone this time to equal the eccentrics of 
my last, just post-war, visit. Then we had encountered a 
family that, by long tradition, kept its children the radius of the 
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park away, in a lovely little Georgian house on the periphery. 
And there was the knowledgeable and enthusiastic collector of 
china who startled us by diving for each exquisite piece - 
Sévres or Crown Derby, Worcester or Meissen — under the 
furniture in his Adams drawing-room: he collected only one 
kind of object and he believed in keeping it where it belonged.) 

Wexford, during its festival, gives similar intimations of an 
earlier age. The operas are produced in a diminutive and 
dilapidated theatre dating from the 1830s, and are usually 
chosen from the same period. The audience (more smartly 
turned out than at Glyndebourne) turns out to be, not inter- 
national peripatetic ‘culture vultures’, but largely local fox- 
hunting or farming gentry, with a good many professional 
people from Dublin and Cork. But — unlike some of the 
Londoners who like to be seen in evening dress on Victoria 
Station in mid-afternoon — they are not just doing a visibly 
fashionable duty. One of the farmers we met is a formidably 
expert exponent of hi-fi; and a monocled ex-Regular, we 
learnt, regularly spends a week in Wexford and another in 
London, and the remaining fifty weeks on the wild shores of 
Co. Kerry, dividing his energies equally between sailing and 
playing his Bechstein, at which he practises for four hours each 
day. It was the local ex-M.F.H. who was responsible for 
producing the more than passable imitation of a Glyndebourne 
or Aldeburgh programme. 

Indeed the whole organization of the festival — from the 
founder and artistic director, a local physician (“Tom’ to 
every Dick and Sir Harry we heard address him), to the box- 
office staff and the programme sellers — is in the true sense 
amateur. Perhaps this is what imparts the festive, family 
welcome which enfolds the visitor right from the start. We 
were caught up at once in the informal and friendly kaleido- 
scope of meals and drinks and talk — especially talk — that 
seemed to go on for twenty-four hours a day. (In law the bars 
were supposed to close at 3 a.m., but we weakly gave up 
waiting for that signal when it was well over an hour overdue. 
And you could order any meal at any hour from the temporary 
staff loaned from the Shannon Airport school for hostesses.) 


* * * 


With singers mostly well-known in Italy, and young 
conductors and producers borrowed from Aldeburgh or 
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Glyndebourne, there is nothing amateur about the opera 
performances, though produced on a stage of amateur 
dimensions (with back-stage facilities even more diminutive 
and primitive). And it is not just a case - as in the bad old 
days at Covent Garden - of hastily fitting together a mixed 
selection of singers in familiar réles. The Wexford operas are 
chosen for their unfamiliarity. Neither of this year’s choices 
had been heard on this side of the English or Irish Channels 
for the past 100 or 150 years: an early Verdi and a Donizetti 
revived for the first time last year in Milan. And neither is 
likely to find a place in the repertory; but this is just the right 
sort of occasional fare for a festival. 

It is a strange experience to hear grand opera in a 350-seat 
theatre, with stage and auditorium small (and intimate) 
enough for chamber opera. When the Italians really let fly 
you feel, rather than hear, for the voice goes right through 
your body; and, even stranger, if you are in the front of the 
circle you find the sight of the soprano’s quivering tongue 
quite fascinating. Close-up opera has its aesthetic hazards. 
(As the critic of one of the Irish papers remarked, you emerge 
as exhausted as if you had sung it yourself.) 

Of the two operas, repeated on alternate nights, Verdi’s 
I Due Foscari had the greater impact despite some heavy 
handicapping. Half the story (from Byron) has happened 
before the opera opens, and a lot more of it happens rather 
rapidly in a succession of short scenes. The music, though 
distinguishably Verdi, is not particularly distinguished or 
memorable. And the production, taken over in the last week 
by a substitute, was nothing like so sure as Peter Potter’s for 
the Donizetti: though the stage was the same, and the settings 
by Michael Eve almost equally effective, the smaller cast and 
chorus often looked cramped. But the singing and (with one 
exception) the acting was better than anything in the next 
night’s production. The Doge, and the son in whose banish- 
ment he has to acquiesce, broke our hearts as well as their 
own; and only the villain Loredano failed to live up to the 
suave and sinister portrait by Giovanni Bellini which decorated 
the cover of the festival programme. (I spotted — and admired — 
the ingenious and sensible economy of this cover, which uses 
the National Gallery’s sixpenny colour-postcard reproduction. 
I even heard it rumoured that the first idea had been to 
feature the Donizetti rather than the Verdi opera by putting 
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ra Holbein’s Henry VIII on the cover, but that the idea had been 
ur dropped because . . . well, because residents in Ireland never 
ve forget.) 
Id If Donizetti’s Anna Bolena was less satisfactory it was certainly 
ed not the producer’s fault: incredulously, I counted up to forty 
ref people comfortably and effectively grouped on the stage at 
es one time. But with the exception of Smeton, who acted all the 
ols time, most of the others acted (monotonously or repetitively at 
tti that) only when singing, and the tenor not even then; he 
is strutted up to deliver an aria — and that was that. 
ht * * * 
at But Wexford is not only opera. The festival opened with — 
se) | according to the Irish — the best performance ever given of 
ly their National Anthem. Certainly Barbirolli seemed to be 
th taking a leaf out of Beecham’s book by bringing people, 
1€ electrified, to their feet. But the rest of the first half of the 
1€ Hallé’s orchestral concert was too uncontrasted (Carnival 
s. Romain, Walton’s Partita, and Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe No. 2); 
ye and in the Brahms No. 1 the conductor sacrificed his first duty, 
of giving a clear rhythmic lead, to antics and timing which lost 
’s not only my sympathy throughout, but the orchestra’s attention 
ry as well at two points in the last movement. 
d The recitals, lectures and films that made up the rest of the 
er crowded days were no doubt as serious (and rewarding) as my 
h afternoon at the Wexford races. But it is the lighter-hearted 
or and unscheduled side-shows that caught my custom — the 
*k | Dublin University Players who turn up every year with a slick 
or and amusing ‘after the opera’ midnight show in a church hall; 
zs and the gay son of the Stout dynasty who takes an empty shop 
id in the main street at the last minute and turns it into a 
e sophisticated restaurant for the duration of the festival. 
xt It is this combination of seriousness about the work and 
1- | — infectious light-heartedness about the play that makes Wexford 
ir glow so warmly and uniquely - a contrast of the rare and the 
e _ racy. And with luck, if you stand next to the right man in the 
d right bar, you might pick up enough to make the races pay for 
~ the opera. Anyway it’s definitely not the sort of place to 
es appeal to Oliver Cromwell, that old sober-sides. 
1 A. 8. 
0 








The Month Across Europe 


T. R. Fyvel 
Paris: le Spleen 


S the airport bus bumped over the Paris cobbles on the 
Acs morning of the Fifth Republic, overalled workers 
in the Paris suburbs were already busily tearing down the 
massed ‘OUI!’ and occasional ‘NON!’ referendum posters on 
which the phrases and exclamation marks of the old political 
parties had a stale and unreal look. There was a time when I 
would not have believed that I could ever arrive in Paris 
without a lifting of the heart, but on this frosty autumn morning 
of 1958 my first reaction was mere irritation with French 
immobilisme: all the adverse comment I had read and heard 
about France for years seemed reflected faithfully by the shabby 
nineteenth-century housefronts and the anarchy of shops, 
restaurants and apartments. Why couldn’t the Parisians live as 
other people did nowadays, in neatly segregated commercial 
and residential areas? Why didn’t their shops look like Marks 
& Spencer’s or their suburbs as bright and modern as those of 
Ziirich? 

At a first glance almost nothing in Paris seemed to date from 
1958. The flaking house-fronts with their rotting shutters and 
dark concierge-holes still reflected that rent act of 1923 which 
enshrined the panicky French bourgeois reaction to the first 
European inflation. On the political Left, the odd Communist 
posters inveighing in cliché against every dictatorship but that 
of Moscow carried one back to the German Weimar Republic. 
On the other side, the tone of the Right-wing press on colonial 
questions was like an echo from long-forgotten school-books. 
The newspaper photographs, arriving every four hours from a 
different city, of crowds cheering, surrounding, trying to touch 
General de Gaulle (accueil follement enthousiaste ... accueil 
assourdissant parmi la floraison des oriflammes) recalled nothing so 
much as those jerky old newsreels of 1918 showing the crowds 
going mad as they cheered Generals Foch and Pershing and 
Haig. To walk out in the interval from a performance of 
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Felicien Marceau’s L’ Oeuf into a little Montmarte square and 
find the theatre patrons mingling in the lamplight under the 
trees with bored policemen carrying tommy guns against 
possible attacks by Algerian terrorists was to step back even 
further —- into mid-nineteenth-century opera bouffe. For that 
matter, the spectacle of apparently thousands of people sitting 
down each night to guzzle restaurant meals at {£1 a head 
seemed appropriate to the era of Toulouse Lautrec rather than 
the critical French present with its talk of costly development 
plans for Algeria. Why were so many people simply aimlessly 
strolling in the street, why were the intellectuals still sitting at 
packed café tables on the pavements of St Germain des Prés 
exactly as though they still counted in this age of technocracy 
and the big magazine? The one truly contemporary aspect of 
Paris was the enormously intensified traffic, but its noise and 
irritation only underlined reports of friends of the nerve- 
fraying rat race into which life in Paris had been turned. 

At first sight everything seemed to prove that Paris was not, 
indeed, how could it be, the city I had known when young. 
And yet — after only a day or two, I found the old first love, the 
old seduction once again at work as irritation simply 
melted away. Involved by chance in a conversation with three 
eminent French experts on social problems, I found myself 
suddenly content merely to listen, impressed less even by the 
logical argument than the entrancement of the polished literary 
phrases flying back and forth. Then there were all the ordinary, 
sensually satisfying Paris sights: the Bois, the oyster baskets in 
the working-class quarters, the eager faces of students in the 
colonnades behind the Pantheon, a glimpse in the sunlight 
down the Rue St Jaques recalling old days. As I stood on the 
Pont des Arts, content to gaze for long minutes to one side 
towards the Ile de France, and on the other down the long 
vista of bridges and quais where the lime trees were just turning 
colour, I felt with the full pain of nostalgia how much more 
beautiful, warm and colourful was this great bourgeois city 
astride its river than its likely successor, the modern metropolis 
of the big corporations and the Welfare State whose outlines we 
can already see everywhere around us. After all, if one comes 
down to it, what attracts tourists to Paris and, for that matter, 
little French provincial towns is this same quality of French 
immobilisme which has preserved their bourgeois shape and 
charm. For in our urban life we are moving into a chilly age. 
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And if every Western city will be functionally reconstructed 
and each building look more or less like the Vienna Stadthalle, 
or an English comprehensive school, or the Lever Building in 
New York — will there be need for any tourism at all? 


East Berlin 


Arriving by taxi at the Café Budapest in the Stalinallee, 
I asked a bystander who stood waiting anxiously for the cab to 
help me change a note. He cut my apologies short. ‘It’s I who 
ought to thank you. What unexpected luck!’ I noted that he 
had a harrassed expression and carried a heavy brief case. He 
laughed ironically. “To get a taxi at this spot and at this hour! 
As you know well enough. . .’ 

He disappeared into the dusk, but what I was supposed to 
know well enough I never discovered; nor, for instance, did I 
find out who the young woman was who sat by herself in the 
Café Budapest, wearing a red sack dress, with shoulder-length 
fair hair and a long cigarette holder, looking out of keeping 
with the surroundings; for before I could summon the initiative 
to introduce myself as a visiting journalist and ask questions, she 
got up and left. But then the atmosphere in the Café Budapest, 
one of two such establishments designed to provide restaurant 
life for the upper hierarchy of Communist East Berlin, was not 
one to encourage such questioning. Indeed, it was hard to 
believe that to defend this way of life, students should be 
sentenced to years of hard labour, as had just happened at Jena. 
At the first glance the Café Budapest simply did not look quite 
real. The decor was a dullish beige; the patrons looked like 
middle-class Germans, but unnaturally subdued; the playing of 
the small orchestra seemed perfunctory; even the waiters did 
not look quite right. In fact, the whole scene looked like an 
artificial copy of some contemporary Soviet Russian life which 
lay somewhere between 1984 and 1884. From the past of 1884 
came the bourgeois dullness of the place, while the sense of 
being under observation, the strained expressions on the faces 
of the people at the tables, mirrored the mood of 1984. This was 
not merely my imagination, I was sure. After all, of the Com- 
munist citizens at these tables, half a dozen might, within a 
year, have escaped to the West and another half a dozen be in 
political trouble. In this atmosphere, which I could not really 
grasp, I found my thoughts straying. If I were Khrushchev, I 
reflected, I would see to it that the vodka at the Café Budapest 
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was at least remotely of the quality of that served to guests in 
Moscow, or again, if there had to be an appallingly bad statue 
of Stalin in the centre of the Allee, surely this ought to be 
cleaned and washed more often. 

Communist East Berlin, I found, defeats the attempt of 
getting the feel of a new town by strolling at random. Its pride, 
the Stalinallee, pompously broad, with clumsy nine-story 
blocks of flats, oddly Russian in style and all oppressively identi- 
cal, did not conform to a period I knew. The sense of strange- 
ness grew as within a couple of hundred yards round the back 
of the apartment blocks, I came upon bombed ruins. Back in the 
Stalinallee, impressive street illuminations were now ablaze, 
but, after a moment of puzzling I saw what was wrong: there 
were far too few pedestrians and cars to be seen at this early 
evening hour. From a distance, the shops run by the Com- 
munist State Trading Organization had looked colourful, but 
on a closer look their windows, too, had an already unfamiliar 
look — that of wartime austerity, of few goods and indifferent 
display. And straight out of 1984 came the fact that every single 
shop-window had to display a large political slogan. I observed 
that one of these stated: ‘We support the Candidates of the 
National Front’, and that its lettering was garlanded with bust 
bodices and bosomy chemises entitled ‘Garnitur Charmeuse’. 
On reflection, I decided that this was not meant to be a subtle 
joke. But the sense of strangeness could not be shaken off. At 
the Strausberger Platz at the end of the Stalinallee, standing 
among tall apartment blocks with almost all their windows lit, 
I saw that, apart from a few figures in the distance, I was the 
only pedestrian in the Square — it felt as if 1 were in the midst of 
an eerie Hollywood set. It was time to descend into the Under- 
ground. 

In the small Communist café and entertainment district near 
the East-West border, there was a little more public life. In 
Die Distel, the East Berlin cabaret — the only one of its kind and 
maintained as a safety valve for self-criticism — I was lucky to 
get one of the last seats. By contrast with the lavish equipment 
of the Communist theatres, the auditorium and the scenery 
were rather shabby. Yet the actors tried hard and in Ellen 
Tiedtke had a splendid little actress and singer. The songs and 
jokes of the first half of the programme were directed against 
the West: against Dulles, Adenauer, Wall Street, the Western 
H-bomb. It was all good-natured, and seemed familiar - 
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indeed, rather like reading the first half of the New Statesman. 
After the interval came a sudden change: now the shafts were 
directed against local Communist bureaucrats, e.g. against the 
block warden, who answered complaints against the lack of 
lighting on the stairs by making speeches about a brighter 
future ahead and then himself tumbled down the unlit steps. 
There was even one single daring joke: 


First Voice: Eisenhower plays golf. Why does Khrushchev 

not play golf? 
Deep Voice with heavy Russian accent : Soviet lawns have no holes! 
(laughter) 


To report truthfully, as long as the performance sounded 
like the first half of the New Statesman, the atmosphere in the 
cabaret was on the glum side; but as soon as the wit was 
directed against the Communist rulers, both the actors and 
audience suddenly sprang to life and became gay and human 
and ordinary. 

There can be few more desolate places than Underground 
stations in the Communist sector of Berlin around ten at night. 
Having mistaken my direction, I had to change several times 
and wait for connections. On each almost deserted platform, a 
woman sat in a glass newspaper kiosk. The badly printed East 
Berlin newspapers on display carried identical headlines: the 
rest of the stock consisted of a few books and children’s comics 
of repellent design. No one ever bought anything. It was no 
good my telling myself that it did not matter, that the women 
could be, and were, indifferent to sales, because the Communist 
State had simply decreed that there should be a kiosk on each 
platform and that was that. My melancholy grew. In the end I 
could bear it no longer and bought something, a Communist 
space-fiction novel which I read when safely back in bed in 
West Berlin. The title was The Dead Planet. The hero and space- 
ship pilot was called Hannibal Smith. He was the grandson of 
an American Negro Communist who had fled to the Soviet 
Union in 1948 and for sport he climbed Everest, but not in 
the manner of the imperialist British, i.e. by having Coloured 
bearers carry his equipment while he himself scrambled up 
unburdened. The action was laid in the year 2003 when ‘the 
last capitalist state had been eliminated on earth’ and humanity 
lived in untroubled peace. But danger threatened from Venus, 
so that a space-ship, commanded by Russian and Chinese 
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scientists, had to set out. On arrival they found Venus a dead 
planet: the imperialist-minded beings who earlier on had 
threatened Earth had in the interval fortunately blown each 
other to bits with nuclear weapons. The tone of the novel was 
consistently authoritarian. As against the foil of Hannibal 
Smith’s impulsiveness (the American strain!) the Russian 
heads of the expedition were invariably wise and calm, and 
proved right on every occasion. It seemed an ideal book over 
which to fall asleep. 


West Berlin 


The girl with the blonde pony-tail at the microphone at the 
crowded ‘Quartier du Jazz’ in West Berlin was Leonore 
Brueckner, a young actress from Leipzig in the Soviet Zone who 
had come across some time ago and was now singing a blues 
song with what seemed to my inexpert ear the authentic 
intonation of the Deep South. The ‘Quartier du Jazz’, which 
was a favourite haunt for students interested in very superior 
jazz, lay only a few minutes’ walk from the no-man’s land 
between Berlin West and East, but as I looked at the band and 
the densely crowded floor I felt the geographic location did not 
matter — I might equally have been at the Caveau de la 
Huchette in Paris or Humphrey Lyttleton’s Oxford Street 
club. Around me were the same informally dressed and 
confident young people (incidentally, hardly drinking) with 
the same dedicated look on the faces of the dancers and intent, 
scholarly expression on the faces of those who stood and listened 
to the rhythm. The picture of the ‘Quartier du Jazz’ drove 
home the lesson that in this specialist world there were only two 
nations, the young and the old, the young who responded 
immediately to this music and the old who did not. 

A group of young people who had come over from the East 
sector and were ready to talk freely fitted into the pattern. They 
were essentially non-political and regarded their Communist 
authorities rather as a particularly stupid ‘establishment’. 
They had come across for the evening because the music was 
better and because their own authorities had put up all kinds of 
obnoxious rules. For example, ‘auseinandertanzen’ (literally 
‘dancing apart’) was always being stopped in East Berlin and 
throughout the Soviet Zone there was now the ludicrous 
‘sixty-forty’ rule: it was laid down that the playing of any band 
must consist of at least 40 per cent of ‘cool’ Communist jazz and 
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not more than 60 per cent of ‘hot’ Western music. “There are 
plenty of ways of getting round this,’ a cheerful young informant 
told me. Youth club bands would get through the quota of 
‘Eastern’ music on off evenings so that on a big Saturday or 
Sunday night they could play the ‘hot’ Western jazz which 
really thrilled them. The young man from East Berlin had a 
knowledge of Western bands and recordings which seemed to 
me astonishing; but this tallied with reports one read from 
behind the Iron Curtain, of the fierce vogue for highbrow jazz 
in Poland, where it was permitted, and of the way students in 
Soviet Russia took tape recordings of Western jazz broadcasts 
and of the fantastic trade in these ‘black tapes’ which had 
developed. As I watched the unconcerned youngsters at the 
‘Quartier du Jazz’ on the edge of the Communist world, several 
thoughts occurred to me. First, that whereas it was so difficult 
to get any other ideas across to young Russians, the inter- 
national idiom of jazz had penetrated the Iron Curtain with 
utter ease. Secondly, were the Communist rulers right — as I 
rather thought they were — in regarding ‘hot’ jazz as an idiom 
that was in essence revolutionary, destructive of their elderly 
dogma and censorship? And thirdly — the historical irony: 
among the hostile Western influences which Lenin and his 
successors tried to ban, they had surely never counted on the 
mocking anarchic folk music which had been invented by the 
oppressed Negroes of New Orleans and had already swept 
through the chinks in their Curtain. 


Home Notes 
John Beavan 


OTH political parties are obsessed with what they now 
call their ‘image’. They are finding it very difficult to 
distinguish themselves sharply by their policies for the 
national circumstances leave responsible politicians little room 
for manoeuvre. So the face is everything. Which do you prefer, 
the relaxed Pall Mall goodfellowship of Mr Macmillan or the 
radical LSE earnestness of Mr Gaitskell? Mr Macmillan 
appears to be winning easily and there is a good deal of 
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suppressed despair in the Labour Party. But the despair is 
premature. The public is in a very strange mood. Its enthusiasm 
for Mr Macmillan could wane as quickly as it has grown. The 
election will surely not be held until after the Budget, and in the 
meantime we may get a hard winter with what by modern 
standards is regarded as a good deal of unemployment. 

Not until spring are the unemployment figures expected to 
decline and in the meantime every Socialist will be hammering 
every weekend at the Government’s failure to preserve ‘full’ 
employment. What will be the result? Will the public forget 
the winter figures as soon as the trend changes and the sun 
begins to shine and Mr Amory brings out his tax reliefs? This 
is the risk that Labour has to take. If it raises too much alarm 
at a passing phenomenon it may do itself more harm than good. 


* * * 


These are hard days for the Labour Party. There has been a 
boom now for twenty years and capitalism in a modified form 
has succeeded remarkably in delivering the goods to wage hot 
wars and cold wars, to create a welfare state and provide a 
higher standard of living than the masses have ever had before. 
Twenty years ago nobody would have believed it possible. In 
the ’thirties every intelligent European business man was a 
reluctant Marxist in that he doubted the ability of capitalism 
to survive for very long. Now the situation is reversed and few 
of the old Socialist arguments about the efficiency of capitalism 
seem to have much immediate relevance. It is difficult to think 
of radical economic changes Labour might propose that would 
appeal at this moment to an electorate. All it can do is to 
claim that it could run things better than the Conservatives, 
that it might keep unemployment 1 per cent lower or that it 
would be able to expand the economy by -5 per cent more than 
the Conservatives are likely to do. 

It is because the visible gap is so small between Tory 
achievement and what a responsible opposition is willing to 
promise to achieve that the Party image has become all 
important. By the time these Notes appear Labour’s new 
statement of policy will be out. It has been written by Mr 
Dick Crossman, whose considerable abilities have been 
broadened for this kind of work by his experience as political 
columnist at the Daily Mirror. Mr Crossman’s proximity to 
Mr Gaitskell and his sparkling and intellectual performances at 
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the Party conferences have not, however, convinced his 
colleagues that he deserves a place in the Shadow Cabinet. 


* * * 


Another difficulty the Labour Party has is in making up its 
mind which image to present to the public eye. It does not 
know whether it wants to seem gentle, safe and respectable or 
to whip up the radical spirit which to-day is showing itself more 
on the fringe of politics, in a dislike of Establishmentarianism. 
Labour’s dilemma is that it has become part of the Establish- 
ment. The T U C, for instance, can achieve more in an hour’s 
talk with Mr Macmillan than they could hope to get by a 
sustained public campaign designed to bring pressure on the 
Government. This is surely the answer to the problem of 
disappearing dissent that Malcolm Muggeridge has been 
raising in the New Statesman. It may be that the most fruitful 
and civilized method of Government is a system of diplomacy 
in which the Power groups from Left to Right are represented 
by suave ambassadors; but it bears little resemblance to democ- 
racy as we have known it. Too often Government appears to 
the rank and file constituents of the power groups to be a 
conspiracy and the fact of its being a benevolent conspiracy 
does not make it very much more acceptable. Perhaps we 
need less domestic diplomacy and more open covenants openly 
arrived at after vigorous public debate. 


* * * 


I cannot feel that the book Conviction, which is to be reviewed 
in the next issue, is going to do the image of Labour much good 
among the kind of people likely to read it. Apart from Iris 
Murdoch’s splendid essay, the book is not strong in the intellec- 
tual virtues and several of the writers gave me an uneasy feeling 
that they do not know enough about aspects of society which they 
are criticizing. I thought that one or two of them were far too 
much concerned with the supposed power and rewards of the 
managerial classes and too little concerned with the more 
important question of capital gains. Personally, I don’t think 
that closing the Savoy Grill would bring us much nearer the 
Socialist millenium. Surely the truth is that apart from a very 
small group in top management, the vast majority of managers 
live modestly and eat at their works canteen on nineteen 
working days out of twenty. There is, by the way, no Savoy 
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Lis grill in Wigan, Worksop and a thousand other places in 
Britain where the surtaxed higher employees of public 
companies are helping to produce wealth. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — In your editorial preceding my ‘America! America! you 
write: ‘We would not publish Mr Dwight Macdonald’s spirited and 
witty comment on American life were not Mr Macdonald himself a 
good American.’ I must object to this on both factual and logical 
grounds. 

Factual: how do you know I am ‘a good American’? I do have a 
purely personal affection for some aspects of my native land (and a 
purely personal dislike for others), but patriotism has never been my 
strong point, and I don’t know as I’d call myself A Good American. 
I’m certainly A Critical American, and I prefer your country, 
morally and culturally, to my own. 

Logical: you confuse the source of criticism with its validity. A 
Bad American, cynical and traitorous, might still make perfectly 
sound criticisms of his country. And if they were sound, it would be 
your editorial duty to print them. It’s in that other place to the East 
that civic virtue is the indispensable passport to print. 


Yours faithfully, 


DWIGHT MACDONALD. 
‘THE NEW YORKER’, 
NO. 25 WEST 43RD STREET, 
NEW YORK, 36, N.Y. 
NOV. IOTH, 1958. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Dear Sir,-I was reading, with great interest, Mr Dwight 
Macdonald’s contribution ‘America! America!’ in the October 
TWENTIETH CENTURY, when I came across his astounding pages 
referring to myself and Mr James Gould Cozzens. 

I have now been reading attacks on myself for two years, and they 
have become old-hat, so perhaps I might be believed when I say 
that this letter is not an author’s instant resentment at being 
attacked. The kind of nonsense Mr Macdonald indulges in seems to 
me to be of quite peculiar psychological interest, and I would like to 
investigate it. Who is Mr Macdonald? I know him as an extremely 
amiable American, who was one time politically pink (if not red) 
but has now joined the staff of Encounter, whose last book of essays 
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was treated by English critics with that undertaker-respect which is 
reserved for books that will have a sale of no more than 1,000 copies, 
and who has always protested that he likes me personally (‘Now 
don’t get me wraang, Caarlin!’) while he dislikes my work. One 
would, in fact, give him credit for being a man of integrity and 
intelligence, etc., etc. That is obviously what he wishes one to think. 

When my Outsider was published in America, he wrote a long and 
very funny review of it, which probably sold more copies than all 
the enthusiastic reviews in smaller papers. I gather he did the same 
for Mr Cozzen’s book, once its success was quite established. He now 
wades into us both again, speaking of ‘inflation’ (quite fairly), and 
offering to ‘compare the two episodes’. He then states: ‘In each 
case, a bad book became a best seller.’ 

He then goes on to the astounding statement: . . . ‘Max Beerbohm 

. a far more original and vigorous thinker than either Mr Wilson 
or Mr Cozzens (not to dwell on his considerably greater talent as a 
writer) never had the kind of sales, etc., etc.’ 

This is certainly seizing the hoary dead to belabour the living. 
What the devil has Max Beerbohm got to to do with it? Why drag 
him in? Why not Ronald Firbank, or Amanda Ros, or, for that 
matter, John Webster or the Earl of Surrey ? Max the Incomparable 
(whom I am second to no man in venerating) may have something 
in common with Mr Macdonald’s puckish humour (is that the 
word?) but, as far as me or Mr Cozzens are concerned, he is 
totally irrelevant. My brain reels as I search for some connection 
between Beerbohm and The Outsider or By Love Possessed. 

What about the two books themselves? Let us, for the moment, 
skip The Outsider and consider By Love Possessed. Mr Macdonald 
appears to agree that it is a thoroughly serious book, with nothing 
of the pot-boiler about it. Mr Cozzens would appear to be a sort of 
American version of Cato the Elder, conservative, a stoic, who will 
have nothing to do with the hysteria and violence that form the 
subject of his writing contemporaries, and looks back on the New 
England of Hawthorne, Ibwell, etc., with nostalgia. What he has to 
say is as valid and important as The Waste Land; is in much the 
same spirit (although less broadly valid for the modern world, 
perhaps) ; it is also as long as The Brothers Karamazov, attempts to be 
as all-embracing, and is most certainly less fascinating to read. In 
every way, it deserves our respect, if not our unqualified praise. 

Now what has Mr Macdonald done that qualifies him as the bitter 
castigator of Mr Cozzens? Has he any comparable weltanse ? 
I think not. He struck me as eminently a ‘nice’ man, but without 
two ideas to rub together. Nothing I have read by him en 
this impression. He is a political commentator, an observer ... in 
fact, let us not shun the word — a journalist. 

Then why does Mr Cozzens rouse him to transports of a sort of 
literary witch-hunting? The answer is simple. Because Mr Cozzens 
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sold a hundred thousand copies, and stayed on the top of the best 
seller list for several months. He feels (no doubt without any sense 
of malice — can one associate that amiable grin and Pickwickian 
waistline with malice?) that it is his duty to deflate what has been 
inflated. Excellent . . . but when a book has been overpraised, is the 
way to restore a sense of values to join the howls of lemon-faced 
university dons and penny a line reviewers? (For Mr Cozzens, like 
myself, has been on the — sh — list of reviewers for a very long time 
now.) Was it his fault, that By Love Possessed sold 100,000 copies? 
Did he set out to write a No Orchids for Miss Blandish? (against 
which I have no doubt Mr Macdonald also fulminated). 

Let us face the concrete issues: Mr Cozzens is in every way a larger 
writer than Max Beerbohm, and to start dragging in this kind of 
comparison is to do more to destroy literary values than the New 
York Times Best Seller List ever can. Mr Cozzens was inflated — that 
is true. So was I. Is the way to restore values to do an Indian war- 
dance on our (unwilling) corpses? 

When The Outsider attracted more bitchiness than any other book 
of 1956 or 1957, my friends assured me it was my own fault for 
co-operating with the popular press, while I replied that, if I’d been 
as stand-offish as Greta Garbo, I’d still have been in the centre of 
the Osborne-Amis whirlwind. Well, Mr Cozzens has been as stand- 
offish as Greta Garbo — and look where it’s got him! 

It is true that I now see the fallacy that I fell for in co-operating 
with the press; that I hoped it might make my bocks more widely 
and seriously read, while it only made them more widely and 
superficially read — apart from leading me to reap the whirlwind 
when my second book came out. 

But let me underline my main line of protest in this letter. 
Mr Macdonald’s attitude, and that of dozens of other people like 
him, leads to this: that if a serious and well-intentioned writer 
publishes a book that gets on the best-seller list, instead of being 
praised by a clique (no doubt headed by Mr Macdonald), he will be 
automatically attacked, and his next book will receive the hatchet- 
treatment. (Take warning, Mr Cozzens, and make your next book a 
volume of fairy stories, or a cookery book . . . but don’t try to enlarge 
your achievement, don’t dare to try adding another brick to the 
edifice you are trying to build, unless you wish to see your scalp 
hanging from the New York Times building!) No doubt the hysteria 
of the attacks has had on Mr Cozzens the same effect it had on me; 
a disgust with the whole hysterical praise-and-attack method of the 
literary racket, and a leery suspicion of all who call themselves 
literary critics without being capable of doing a single effective 


paragraph of creative work. Sincerely, 


OLD WALLS, COLIN WILSON, 
MEVAGISSEY, CORNWALL. 
OCTOBER 15TH, 1958. 
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To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, - I have read Mr Reuben Ainsztein’s article, “The Jews in 
Poland: Need They Have Died?’, and I am of the opinion that it 
ought to be answered by some Poles of Jewish descent who, like 
myself, have lived in Poland during the period of Nazi occu- 
pation. 

Mr Ainsztein’s statement is too one-sided to be just. The author 
asserts quite unambiguously that Poles and Germans jointly are 
guilty of the mass extermination of Poles of Jewish descent. He 
bases his accusation on some cases where the most disreputable 
characters, traitors, blackguards, and the Blue Police collaborated 
with the Nazis. The facts he refers to are correct, and it must also be 
admitted that some groups of the population did react to the un- 
precedented massacre of millions of human beings in a manner 
which did not always prove their sympathy or their readiness to 
help. 

Partiality leads Mr. Ainsztein not to mention, or else to minimize, 
any facts on the positive side. Also, it would seem almost incongruous 
to speak of the extermination of Jews without making any reference 
to the martyrdom of the Polish people. Only quite casually Mr 
Ainsztein mentions the fact that death penalty or the concentration 
camp awaited anyone guilty of hiding or concealing Jews. 

The British reader can hardly have more than the vaguest idea 
of the extent and the impact of Nazi cruelty as experienced by the 
people in Eastern Europe. Mr Ainsztein should have kept this in 
mind, too. 

Neither should anyone speaking about anti-Semitism in Poland 
omit to state that it was by no means a Polish invention. It was not 
the Poles that had created Hitler. But Poland was the first country 
that did rise to face Hitler and that continued to fight him under 
the most heartbreaking conditions imposed by the occupant. 

Anti-Semitism in its various manifestations, ranging from racial 
prejudice to economic discrimination, is still rampant in Europe as 
well as in America. Poland, which, at some time, used to have the 
largest concentration of Jews in the world, is familiar with all phases 
of anti-Semitism. Nowadays, with only an insignificant number of 
Jews remaining in Poland, the most frequently encountered form 
of Jew-baiting and Jew-hating is an obsession which is menacing 
because it is irrational. Anti-Semites in Poland had a tendency to 
generalize and to blame Jewry as a whole for acts committed 
by a few individuals. Mr Ainsztein does the same in the opposite 
direction when he blames the entire Polish nation for the crimes 
committed by some scoundrels. 

Without in any way trying to justify existing evils, obscurantism 
and superstition, it should be recalled — in the interest of a better 
understanding of this question - that no nation seems to be com- 
pletely free of some form of superstition, prejudice, obscurantism, 
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or hatred awaiting the propitious moment to break out with terrify- 
ing violence. 

The problem of the extermination of millions of human beings in 
Eastern Europe does not seem to have ceased to exist when the last 
vestige of smoke disappeared over the death chambers. The moral 
consequences of that crime are still with us. Just as the destruction 
of Hiroshima did not end the problem of atomic weapons. The 
callousness of contemporary mankind is an undeniable fact; mass 
murder did not arouse the people to a moral mass movement; on 
the contrary, it poisoned mankind for many years to come. 

During the war, I spent several years in occupied Warsaw. I 
could, besides some bitter and painful experiences, cite many cases 
where Jews and Poles of Jewish descent were helped not only by 
individuals, but also by whole sections of the Community; not only 
by Polish democratic and leftist circles, but by people holding rightist 
views and by practising Catholics as well. I know of cases where 
Jews were kept hidden in monasteries and religious organizations. 

In my opinion, the ethical standards of a people should be 
evaluated by highlighting its qualities and not its shortcomings. 


Yours faithfully, 
wanszawa, awncxa 8 MIECZYSLAW JASTRUN. 
POLAND 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Str, — My reason for accepting your suggestion to write the 
article “They Did Not Die Alone’ was not to deny that there was 
anti-Semitism in Poland, as the correspondents in your November 
issue assumed. I know at least as much about that as does Mr 
Reitlinger. In my article I wrote about it. It was not to show that not 
asingle Pole betrayed a Jew to the Nazis. I have written to the 
contrary. What was at stake was Mr Ainsztein’s explicit accusation 
that ‘the bulk of the Polish people found it perfectly feasible to. . . 
co-operate with the Nazis in the extermination of their Jewish fellow 
citizens.’ I have in my article given chapter and verse to show that 
most of the facts Mr Ainsztein used to prove his case were no facts 
at all (and Mr Reitlinger, too, admits that Mr Ainsztein has written 
his grim accusation ‘with uncontrollable emotion’ and ‘has com- 
mitted certain inaccuracies’). I have cited official reports of the 
war-time Jewish underground movement in Poland proving that 
the help received came from the very Polish sources which Mr 
Ainsztein accused of being active co-operators with the Nazis. Not 
being able to deny these facts your correspondents have shifted 
their ground and now make the accusation that the help was not 
large enough. This is precisely what I said in my article. The reports 
of the Jewish underground organizations during the war were also 
full of complaints that Britain and the U S A were not doing enough 
to stop the Nazi massacres. Even the Jews in these countries were 
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accused of doing very little to help their co-religionists in occupied 
Europe. At that time I was closely connected with these matters and 
felt that these accusations had some factual basis. But only a madman 
would accuse the ‘bulk’ of British and American Jews in ‘co-operat- 
ing’ with the Nazis. 

Mr Reitlinger tries to support Mr Ainsztein by drawing parallels. 
He asks why the mass of the Polish Jews vanished while in France 
some 70 per cent were saved. As a student of this subject he might be 
expected to have known about the Vichy and Italian parts of 
war-France, in which the situation of the Jews was very different 
from that under direct Nazi occupation. He might also have dis- 
covered by now the difference in brutality used by the Nazis in 
Eastern and Western Europe. He does not like my interpretation of 
the political bias which underlines Mr Ainsztein’s article. But it was 
Mr Ainsztein who wrote lyrically about the ‘liberating Soviet 
armies’. It was Mr Ainsztein who, with the help of ‘certain in- 
accuracies’, painted the black picture of all non-Communist Poles 
and explicitly exempted from any guilt only the present Com- 
munist rulers of Poland. The political aim of his article became 
most obvious in its conclusion which was a direct attack on the pro- 
Western Poles, and which made them responsible for evils occurring 
even in Communist Poland. 

Mr Ainsztein in his letter, unfortunately, sticks to his method of 
slanting facts. He quotes from Bexaard Goldstein’s book The Stars 
Bear Witness the Jewish complaint that during the Warsaw uprising 
in 1944 the official Gazette of the Polish Underground Government 
published a communiqué abrogating the German laws in Poland 
but ‘forgot one detail — to nullify the Nuremburg laws against the 
Jews’. And here Mr Ainsztein ends his quotation. But in the next 
two sentences Goldstein says that as a result of Jewish intervention 
the omission was corrected in a later issue of the same official Polish 

aper. 
; F denon with Mr Ainsztein about the way facts should be 
treated in such a serious matter. But even more important to me is 
the difference between his attitude and mine towards non-Jewish 
peoples. Hatred destroys judgement. 


Yours faithfully, 
57 COLLINGWOOD AVENUE, LUCJAN BLIT. 
LONDON, N.10. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Dear Sir, — As one who has taken a number of (very small) 
parts in some of the Marlowe Society recordings of Shakespeare, I 
was interested to read John Wain’s account in the October issue of 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY Of the dispute between the Marlowe 
and Equity. What Mr Wain says about the miserable quality of 
verse-speaking to-day is certainly true. Most of us have probably 
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experienced a frustration similar to that recorded by Professor 
Harbage :-— 

One of my less literary friends has told me that he first under- 
stood what Shakespearean characters were saying in a motion picture 
version. ‘ Come to think of it’, he added ‘it’s the first time I ever 
heard what they were saying.’ 

And it is good to find somebody insisting on the truth of the para- 
graph in the brochure that so offended Mr Aylmer. 

Equity’s fulrninations are silly enough: but I wish Mr Wain had 
revealed what was told me on reliable authority to be the reason 
given by the two major acting companies for declining to undertake 
the recordings — namely, that no reputable actor would commit 
himself to a single interpretation of a Shakespearean réle. I do not 
know whether this was really the reason offered: I would prefer to 
believe that nobody could say anything so presumptuous. But it 
reflects pretty well a fact that can be endorsed by seeing any 
performance — that too many Shakespearean actors are more 
interested in themselves than in the play they are helping to realize. 
Everybody wants to save Shakespeare from his critics: perhaps 
it is time we started to think about saving him from the egoism of the 
acting profession. 

Of course it’s understandable really. We all like to parade and 
posture and conduct ourselves to advantage in imagination. Dickens 
created his own repertoire, but not all of us have the talent. Anyway, 
there’s always Shakespeare handy, complete with a stock of gratify- 
ing situations just waiting for our unique ‘interpretation’. But is it 
too much to ask that a reasonable amount of showing-off be com- 
bined with a disinterested concern for a play as something outside 
oneself? 

Then there is the producer, who realizes that for some of the 
audience Shakespeare is a respectable but hardly exhilarating classic, 
who must be tarted up to be made acceptable. Do it in modern dress, 
he says, invent a load of business, change all the scenes round: but 
for Christ’s sake don’t let them get bored by listening to the words. 
There is a division of opinion about how the Elizabethans staged 
Shakespeare: but they had no word for producer, presumably 
because the office didn’t exist, at least in its modern form. And the 
evidence suggests that Elizabethan acting was stylized, with little 
scope for personal mannerism. That is, instead of interpreting the 
plays, they let them speak for themselves. 

All this is very sad: but perhaps it is not too late to plead for a 
Shakespeare who matters in and for himself, and who is greater than 
what any single group of actors can make of him. 

Yours faithfully, 
2 OAKDENE AVENUE, JOHN KIMBER. 
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Book Supplement 


THE CHARM OF POLITICS, AND OTHER ESSAYS IN POLITICAL 
criticism. By R. H. S. Crossman, M.P. (Hamish Hamilton. 18s.) 


A review of this book in the manner of its author should start 
something like this: ‘Now that Sir Robert Boothby has become a 
Peer, Mr Crossman is the only reinaining intellectual in the House 
of Commons. His presence there, and his recent near-elevation to 
the Opposition front-bench, is evidence that the party managers 
cannot altogether dispense with the services of intellectuals, much as 
they may dislike the necessity of employing them.’ Such a statement 
would be absurd, but no more so than a good many of the epi- 
grams with which Mr Crossman peppers his pages. Like his own 
dicta it would also contain an element of truth to offset the nonsense. 
There are clever men in plenty, and even a sprinkling of academic 
theorists, on both sides of the House, but there is none to rival Mr 
Crossman’s verbal felicity, his wit, his interest in general ideas, and 
his flair for high-grade journalism. He is certainly unique among 
present-day politicians in being able to deal satisfactorily with two 
such disparate figures as Ramsay MacDonald and M. Albert 
Camus. 

Almost all the pieces in this collection have been reprinted from 
the New Statesman (the exception is one which appeared in the 
New York monthly Commentary) and all are brief, as befits their 
original purpose. Strictly speaking they are book reviews, not 
essays, but their content for the most part is sufficiently general to 
justify their reappearance in more permanent form. Party politics 
receive their due, but the pen-portraits of statesmen, soldiers, and 
press lords, are garnished by more meditative sketches of Oxford 
notabilities - H. A. L. Fisher and R. G. Collingwood put in an 
appearance — and there are pointed comments on the political 
thinking of Professor Michael Oakeshott, Mr George Kennan and 
Mr Walter Lippman. There is also a brief but devastating review, 
published in 1947, of the first six volumes of Professor Toynbee’s 
opus, which anticipates some of the critical reflections subsequently 
elaborated at considerably greater length by Mr Trevor-Roper in 
his well-known essay. Altogether the volume, if it does nothing else, 
reflects the variegated interests of its author — as much at home with 
the Goebbels Diaries and the Hiss Case as with political theory and 
the personalities of successive prime ministers. There is in fact 
hardly a noteworthy subject of public interest on which an opinion 

ar 
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is not expressed in these brief, slapdash, always readable, and 
occasionally brilliant, review-articles. 

The danger inherent in this technique is that speed and facility 
may outrun discretion; Mr Crossman’s best friends will hardly deny 
that he is liable to succumb to the temptation to write ‘off the top 
of his head’ on subjects which require lengthier study than he is 
willing to allot them. He can be brilliant, as in his pen-portraits of 
Glubb and Wingate, or in trenchantly disposing of Albert Camus 
(and incidentally of Sir Herbert Read). He is less happy in un- 
ravelling the complexities of the Hiss and Oppenheimer affairs; 
here attention to detail was required, and Mr Crossman is too busy 
for such tedious labours. His analysis of the Hiss case is superficial, 
his comment on the Oppenheimer investigation mere standard 
left-wing journalism. The ‘essay’ on the late Franz Borkenau is 
both silly and spiteful. European Communism was far from being a 
masterpiece, but with all its faults it displayed a comprehension of 
the subject not shared by more than a handful of people. It is 
also typical of Mr Crossman’s manner of dealing with unfamiliar 
subjects that he should refer to its author as one of ‘many Vienna 
Jews of the professional class’ who became Communists. In the 
first place, there were very few (Vienna was almost the only great 
city in Central Europe where the Socialist Party kept its hold on the 
intellectuals) and, secondly, Borkenau — who was half-Jewish — had 
been brought up as a Catholic, a circumstance which adequately 
accounts for his subsequent evolution towards European federalism 
and Christian democracy. Knowledge of these simple facts might 
have saved Mr Crossman the embarrassment of writing pages of 
nonsense about ‘political apostasy’ among ex-Communists, not to 
mention the crowning absurdity of ranking Arthur Koestler among 
the ‘great Communist apostates’. Indeed, the whole subject is one 
for which Mr Crossman, despite his unflagging devotion to it, seems 
never to have developed any real understanding. 

He is a great deal better on Hitler and the Third Reich, which 
he watched at close quarters; and best of all, understandably, on 
British politics, which he knows as only a practitioner can. It is 
interesting to find that as early as 1938 he had seen through the 
Eden Myth. There are sympathetic sketches of Churchill, Attlee, 
and other public figures, among whom Bevin is caustically repri- 
manded for his behaviour over Palestine; and there is a highly 
workmanlike discussion of the Truman Memoirs in which the reviewer 
is helped out by the political practitioner. It speaks for Mr Cross- 
man’s expertise that Truman is his favourite American statesman 
(‘a man who accepts the challenge of greatness when it is thrust 
upon him’), although he is far from approving all his policies. By 
contrast, Roosevelt is severely dealt with, mainly on the evidence 
presented in James McGregor Burns’s biography (Roosevelt: The 
Lion and the Fox) whose thesis — that Roosevelt was an opportunist 
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who only cared for supreme power — Mr Crossman swallows whole 
and then, in his characteristic fashion, carries further than the 
author had intended. ‘He was a superb leader without any settled 
convictions, who had his rendezvous with destiny at a moment 
which happened to require a New Deal.’ Here the slipshodness 
of the argument almost matches the banality of expression. 

All in all, however, and despite these lapses, Mr Crossman’s essay 
collection serves its declared purpose of building a bridge between 
politics and highgrade journalism. The trenchant manner —- a 
development of Mr A. J. P. Taylor’s style, of which the author is 
presumably conscious — is suited to the subject-matter, which for the 
most part occupies the middle ground between public affairs and 
political thought. Otherwise the language is soberly professional, 
and there are only the barest concessions to popular journalism — 
among them a tendency to inflate some dubious candidates to the 
status of characters in Greek tragedy. If Mr Crossman is not the 
only intellectual in the present House, he is certainly among the 
few whose occasional writings have genuine literary merit. 

G. L, ARNOLD. 


SOVIET STRATEGY IN THE NUCLEAR AGE. By Raymond L. 
Garthoff. (Frederick A. Praeger Inc. Atlantic Books. 255.) 


For the last hundred years the great powers have based their 
defence policies on an estimate of their potential enemy’s military 
capacity rather than his intentions, on the reasonable grounds that 
the latter are more difficult to discover, and may change in any case. 
Thus when two great powers are in conflict their hostility is expressed 
in a race for superiority in armaments. To-day the search for an 
overall superiority in military power, besides posing almost insol- 
uble problems through the rapid obsolescence and enormous cost 
of modern weapons, is beginning to lose all sense. The long-range 
thermonuclear missile will soon be operationally available to at 
least three great powers, and unless special steps are taken to pre- 
vent it, may be in the possession of a score of other powers within 
about ten years. A few dozen of such missiles would suffice to inflict 
crippling damage on even the greatest powers, and there is not yet 
any foreseeable means of destroying them either on the ground or 
in flight. Providing, therefore, that both powers in a conflict possess 
the necessary minimum of this invulnerable striking power, neither 
can hope to win an arms race against the other in any sense which is 
politically meaningful at the level of total war. Since superior power 
no longer provides a guarantee of security, a modern defence 
policy must take the enemy’s political intentions into account no 
less than his physical capacity. At the present time the Western 
governments probably know all that it is necessary to know about 
the forces and weapons available to the Soviet Union. They are 
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much less clear about the political intentions of the government 
which controls these forces - and so far as they are clear, they 
disagree. 

Mr Garthoff’s new book is a useful contribution to an under- 
standing of the réle of military force in Soviet policy, but it could 
be misleading to the careless reader. It provides as full a picture of 
Soviet military capacity as Allied intelligence will permit. But, 
despite its title, its picture of the doctrinal principles which guide 
the use of this capacity is deliberately limited. It is concerned prim- 
arily with the way in which the Soviet military leaders have used 
the greater intellectual freedom allowed them under Krushchev to 
adapt their professional doctrine to a situation in which Russia’s 
main enemy is the U S A and science offers them a choice of wea- 
pons infinite both in range and destructive power. Its source 
material is confined almost wholly to statements in the official 
journals of the Soviet armed services. 

Military doctrine suffered as badly as any other field of Soviet 
thinking from the Stalinist strait-jacket. To take one example, not 
a single article on atomic energy or atomic weapons is known to have 
appeared in the period from 1947 through 1953 in the Soviet mili- 
tary and daily periodical press. After Stalin’s death the army 
became Krushchev’s closest ally in the Kremlin struggle for 
power because it opposed Malenkov’s desire to cut military expendi- 
ture. Zhukov got Krushchev to agree that there was a specific 
‘military science’ concerned with the technique of waging war, 
which could be separated from the political (i.e. Party) question 
of the réle of war in policy. It is exclusively on these technical issues 
that the military are now allowed to build their own doctrine. But 
it would be an error to believe that the new doctrine now emerging 
from the pages of the professional journals gives much clue to the 
strategic intentions of the Soviet political leaders. On the contrary, 
it may well be held that by separating the technical from the 
political aspects of defence the Soviets risk losing that integrated 
approach to force as a means of policy which has in the past been 
their peculiar strength. 

Mr Garthoff’s book unconsciously reflects the Soviet dilemma. 
Time and again he finds official military statements on Soviet 
strategy so much at variance both with Soviet capacity and Soviet 
conduct that he has to reject them as deliberately misleading - 
although, as he points out in his useful chapter on source materials, 
there is no difference between the doctrine as stated in journals 
which are publicly available and that in confidential periodicals 
like Military Thought. For example, Soviet doctrine denies the 
possibility of limited or local war, although, as Mr Garthoff points 
out, Russia has succeeded in keeping all post-war military conflicts 
limited and local. In fact Russia’s capacity for winning a limited 
local war is so much greater than the West’s that she has every 
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interest in initiating one — or at least in establishing its feasibility. 
Yet try as he can, Mr Garthoff has the greatest difficulty in 
unearthing one single ambiguous quotation which suggests the 
possibility of limited war, as against a hundred clear major state- 
ments which reject it. 

So far as Mr Garthoff sticks to the rules of evidence he sets him- 
self, the picture of Soviet military doctrine he presents is very 
different from that assumed by most current Western writers on the 
problem. The prime task of the Soviet armed forces is to win a 
world war after the initial exchange of thermonuclear blows by 
occupying Western Europe and the Middle East. Since the purpose 
of this occupation is to tilt the balance of world power decisively 
in Russia’s favour, the Soviet forces will operate as far as possible 
only against the enemy military forces. ‘Strategic’ attack on enemy 
populations is specifically discouraged. The Soviet military still 
see war in the traditional Russian way as a land campaign against 
adjacent territory. The fact that the main threat now comes from 
American air power is not fully accounted for. The réle of the Red 
Air Force is still primarily to support the Red Army and to attack 
military targets in the enemy’s rear. It is significant that the Air 
Force is still denied leaders of the highest rank — it has no Marshals 
of the Soviet Union. Similarly the main réle of the enormous 
submarine forces is not to attack the United States itself but to cut 
off the NA T O forces in Europe from their main sources of supply 
overseas. 

Because the réle of the Soviet forces is seen almost exclusively in 
action against a major attack by enemy armed forces, the concept 
of deterrence, in the sense in which it dominates Western strategy, 
plays almost no part in Soviet military doctrine except where long- 
range missiles are concerned — and even here Mr Garthoff can 
produce no evidence of the deterrent réle except in political 
speeches by Krushchev himself. Although Soviet forces are now fully 
trained for various types of limited war, this is, as already noted, 
ruled out by Soviet military doctrine. 

Of course Mr Garthoff is perfectly justified in speculating about 
Russia’s intentions on the basis of her capacity rather than state- 
ments in her service journals. But such speculation must also take 
into account the political framework of Soviet strategy as Mr 
Garthoff himself describes it — e.g. 


both the ideology and practice of Communism require that the drive 
(towards world domination) be carefully calculated in terms of costs 
and opportunities . . . it opposes very strongly any measure smacking 
of ‘adventurism’ or taking inadmissible risks . . . Soviet policy pro- 
bably envisages a long and continued avoidance of war, seeking to 
expand its influence and control by political measures (which) offer 
considerable promise at much less risk than resort to arms, even in 
local wars. 
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This is surely the key to any understanding of the réle of armed 
force in Soviet policy. For in calculating the risks of military 
action, Krushchev — like the West in a similar case — has to base his 
decision on what he knows of his enemy’s capacity and intentions. 
He knows that the United States has the power to inflict damage on 
the Soviet Union out of all proportion to the gain from any con- 
ceivable war; and he knows that it is the stated intention of the 
American leaders to respond to any major attack by inflicting such 
damage. He may, like many Western observers, have doubts about 
America’s readiness to pay the price of implementing these threats 
in cases of minor aggression. But a rational doubt about the cer- 
tainty of one’s destruction is scarcely likely to seem sufficient 
justification for deliberately incurring the risks of such retaliation. 
That is why, as Mr Kissinger argued — and then forgot — in his 
seminal work, Nuclear Weapons and Foreign Policy, any Soviet military 
challenge is likely to be presented in such an ambiguous way that 
a Western military response is both politically inadvisable and 
strategically futile. Korea is the exception which proves the rule, 
since here Russia took action only after the total evacuation of 
American troops and after ex cathedra statements by both the 
American Secretary of State and the Supreme Commander in the 
Pacific that Korea was no longer within the scope of America’s 
strategic interests. The fact that despite these statements Truman 
immediately intervened to halt Communist aggression will make 
Russia doubly cautious about taking such risks in future. 

This is not to deny that the West would be wise to increase the 
range of its strategic options by providing more balanced forces. 
But to the extent that America’s new vulnerability to Soviet thermo- 
nuclear attack robs the alliance of the protection of the Strategic 
Air Command, the gap in Western defence can be closed as easily 
by giving America’s peripheral allies some thermonuclear striking 
power of their own as by producing collective alternatives to suicide. 
So far the West has preferred the former course, even though this is 
likely to lead in time to the disintegration of the alliance, which will 
then bring greater risks than security to most of its members. 

What strikes one most about Mr Garthoff’s book is that the evi- 
dence he presents suggests a different conclusion from the one he 
draws himself. The Soviet military have not in fact succeeded in 
adapting their doctrine to the realities of the nuclear age, because 
the Party still imposes severe restrictions on their intellectual free- 
dom. The conceptual framework within which the professional 
strategists are compelled to work is quite inappropriate both to the 
size and nature of the Soviet armed forces and even more to the 
known capacity and doctrine of Russia’s only serious opponent in 
global war. For example, the Soviet image of American military 
strategy is ludicrously at variance with facts which are common 
knowledge to anyone who can read English; for the Russian military 
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experts are not allowed to admit the concept of a deterrent strategy, 
though this is absolutely fundamental in current Western orthodoxy. 

There is in fact an inherent contradiction between Soviet military 
doctrine, Soviet military capacity, and Soviet political doctrine. 
Mr Garthoff shows clearly enough that since Zhukov’s dismissal 
the Party has succeeded in establishing complete control over the 
armed forces at every level except the budgetary. It looks as if the 
terms of the present concordat allow the military to have the size and 
type of forces they want only on condition that their employment 
remains totally under Party direction. The doctrinal strait-jacket 
is one of Krushchev’s safeguards against military ‘adventurism’. 
But it is difficult to believe that he will allow his generals much 
longer to levy such an enormous and futile tribute from the Soviet 
economy — some of his recent obiter dicta suggest a contempt for 
traditional military thinking which is likely to be expressed in 
policy as soon as he feels strong enough to risk a showdown. The one 
factor which may ultimately save the generals is that their organi- 
zation and doctrine, however unsuitable for conflict with the 
United States, may be exactly what is needed for a situation in 
which the main enemy is China, with her colossal land armies stand- 
ing on Russia’s Eastern frontier. Nearly everything revealed by Mr 
Garthoff’s book which makes nonsense in the context of the current 
Cold War would then make impressive good sense. 


DENIS HEALEY. 


AUSTRALIAN ACCENT. By J. D. Pringle. (Chatto and Windus. 18s.) 


It is almost becoming a fashion for anyone writing a book about a 
particular country to put in a disclaimer at the start saying, to the 
effect, that what is to follow isn’t meant to be a travel book at all. 
Perhaps the travel book is considered too wishy-washy a form, 
clogged down at one end by amateur writers with titles like: Across 
the Hebrides by Bicycle, or Slogging it through Ontario — to the few 
professionals, at the opposite end, like Miss Freya Stark. In between 
are the Lawrences, the Greenes, the Pritchetts, Isherwoods, and 
Henry Millers — where a creative writer, so to speak, has also written 
a book of travel. 

Mr Pringle’s book, quite rightly, does not belong to any of the 
above. He is an intelligent social observer leaning towards the 
academic. He has selected certain aspects of Australia, and, by 
concentrating on them, in essay form, gives a convincing image of a 
country and its people. He rounds the book off with an impres- 
sionistic Portrait of Sydney. 

The audience Mr Pringle is addressing (and the intended audience 
is part of the writer’s material) is a British one — his descriptions and 
criticism of Australia’s society, culture, politics, are continually 
made with the reaction of that particular audience in mind. 
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The first thing that struck me as a Canadian was how much of a 
family resemblance there is between what Mr Pringle found in 
Australia, and what there is in Canada. I think this is due to the 
fact that in both cases the Anglo-Saxon element of the population 
was working-class. And also, in both cases, the only way a European 
can become ‘an Australian’ (or a Canadian) is by a process of 
assimilation, which Americanizes him. The family resemblance is 
further strengthened by small things: the anti-authority attitude of 
the population; the deliberate heavy drinking; the kind of democracy 
that is expressed by the taxi-driver wanting you to sit up in front 
with him; the love of the outdoors; the similar changing attitude of 
the home political parties towards England — but the resemblance 
stops abruptly as soon as geography enters. 

Mr Pringle is particularly good in showing how much the 
Australian is conditioned by his landscape. His best chapters are on 
‘Class and Society’ and on ‘Australian Poetry’, although I would 
have liked to have seen a bit more said on the poetry of Judith 
Wright. 

But then the book is very brief — and that is its main criticism. 
For, in covering so wide a range, generalizations crop up and occas- 
ionally there is something of a headmaster’s critical report at speech- 
day giving acknowledgement to names with a ‘mention in 
dispatches’. He also leans too much at the start on Lawrence’s 
Kangaroo. It would have been better if Mr Pringle gave us his own 
impressions (as he does later with other writers) fortified by 
Lawrence; rather than those of Lawrence backed up by Mr Pringle. 

But these criticisms are small in what is the most intelligent 
general book about Australia that I have read. It is lively written, 
and with a nice economic use of language. Not only does he shape 
up an image of a country and people, but sets it in sharp focus. To 
this end he is helped by the drawings of George Molnar. 

NORMAN LEVINE. 


THE ABBEY THEATRE: CRADLE OF GENIUS. By Gerard Fay. 
(Hollis and Carter. 215.) 


This book is concerned mainly with the origin and early struggles 
of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, home of the Irish National Theatre 
Society until destroyed by fire in 1951. The later history of the 
theatre is dealt with somewhat perfunctorily. This is as it should be, 
for the beginnings of historic theatre movements are more important 
and more interesting to read than the later progress of the enterprise. 
If the foundations be well and truly laid the chances of surviving 
whatever Fate may have in store in the shape of financial stress and 
the inevitable clash of personalities are much greater. This is 
especially so in the world of the theatre. 

Nearly all historic theatre movements owe their origin to the 
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enthusiasm and devotion of gifted amateurs. Although their 
emergence at the time may seem to be involuntary, in retrospect 
they acquire an air of inevitability in relation to the social history 
of their times. The Moscow Arts Theatre, beginning with Alexeiev 
Circle at the home of Stanislavsky’s parents and going on to the 
Society of Art and Literature, is the most famous European example. 
In Britain, Miss Horniman’s Manchester Theatre, foster-parent of 
the present Repertory Theatre Movement, and the Birmingham 
Repertory Theatre, which arose out of Barry Jackson’s Pilgrim 
Players, are illustrations nearer home. The Abbey Theatre, Dublin, 
is no exception to this genesis. 

Two streams of artistic impulse, by happy chance each comple- 
mentary to the other, rode the waves of the Celtic Revival to bring 
the Abbey Theatre into being. One was the Irish Literary Theatre, 
formed by a group of Irish writers, including George Moore and 
W. B. Yeats, whose play Countess Cathleen was its first production. 
The second arose in the oddest way as the result of amateur enter- 
tainments organized by Frank and W. G. (‘Willie’) Fay. Both 
brothers were suffering badly from stage madness at this time. 
Frank, the elder, was 21, a clerk in an accountant’s office in Dublin; 
W. G. was 19, an electrician by trade. The brothers announced 
their shows under various naive titles, such as W. G. Fay’s Comedy 
Combination and the Ormonde Dramatic Society, named after the 
road in which they lived. They played in temperance halls, ‘coffee 
palaces’ and similar stamping grounds for amateurs at the turn of 
the century. The two impulses were brought together when Yeats 
wrote to the Editor (Arthur Griffith) of United Ireland, organ of the 
Gaelic League, asking him to put a paragraph in the paper about 
his play Land of Heart’s Desire, and enclosing a sheaf of press cuttings 
from America. The editor passed the letter to Frank Fay, who was 
contributing dramatic criticism and articles about the theatre to the 
paper in his spare time. 

Both the Fay brothers were largely self-taught, so far as secondary 
education was concerned. It was in this process of self-education that 
Frank Fay became widely read in matters of the theatre. One of the 
most fascinating disclosures in the early part of the book is the 
manner in which he set about completing Yeats’s theatrical education 
after his casual introduction. The little group of enthusiasts appear 
to have been much inspired by the achievements of Antoine and 
his Théatre Libre in Paris. Maybe this was because Antoine was a 
self-taught amateur like themselves, since it is doubtful whether 
either of the brothers had ever seen any of the French director’s 
productions. Towards the end of this lengthy correspondence 
between poet and amateur critic the position becomes reversed; it 
is now Yeats, in the tone of master to pupil, who writes to Willie 
Fay about such matters as stage lighting and scene design, and 
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warning him against slavish imitation of the Frenchman’s methods: 
‘It is better to fumble our way like children.’ 

Creative writing, youthful enthusiasm, theatrical erudition: all 
these were essential to the creation of the theatre of their dreams, but 
who was to give them the wherewithal to proceed ? Now the figure 
of Miss Horniman enters upon the scene. Brought up in the Quaker 
tradition of rectitude and service, inspired by the drama and music 
of the old liberal Germany, she had become interested in Yeats’s 
work and saw here an opportunity to advance his interests. She 
had the means and she gave generously. Without her aid the Abbey 
Theatre would have got nowhere. But she had other possessions too; 
an almost vindictive horror of Irish politics, an ingrained prejudice 
against the Catholic religion, and a total psychological inability 
to deai with Irish ways of thought and action. Another close 
associa‘e of the group was Lady Gregory, herself an authoress of 
modest achievement; she appears very little in the book, but was 
constantly there behind the scenes. Something of a tussle developed 
between the two women over their protégé. 

Miss H~:niman regarded Yeats’s involvement in the theatre’s 
affairs as a distraction from his fulfilment as a poetic dramatist. Her 
dislike of Willie Fay arose from the suspicion that he was not on her 
side of the fence and largely responsible for the arguments and 
back-stage bickerings which she viewed with strong distaste. But 
her insistence that the Irish National Theatre should utterly reject 
politics was like asking a duck not to swim. When she was forced 
to concede victory in what she regarded as a struggle for the artistic 
soul of the poet to Lady Gregory, her interventions were made with 
increasing bitterness. Yet the woman who, when asked whether she 
was goirg to attend the final performance at her theatre in Man- 
chester, where all her hopes had turned to failure, was able to 
reply: ‘Of course. Every corpse must attend it’s own funeral,’ had 
little bitterness in her composition. 

Freudians will no doubt find satisfactory explanation of the 
situation in the knowledge that this slightly mannish character, 
smoking her Turkish cigarettes in public, and wearing her slightly 
forbidding garments, found affinity with only two of those whom 
she met during the course of her work for the English speaking 
stage, namely W. B. Yeats and Iden Payne, the first director of her 
Manchester theatre. Both men were highly sensitive; both had the 
feminine side of the human complex developed above the average. 

The author’s claim that the Abbey Theatre founded a new 
school of acting is fully justified, but it was a style of acting speci- 
fically adapted to the plays that made up the repertoire. Yeats’s 
praise for Frank Fay’s gifts as a speaker of verse must be subject 
to the same qualification. This is not to discount the value of the 
work which the Fays did, but rather to set it at a premium, The 
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Irish Players brought truth and humour and gentleness to the acting 
of characters which they understood, whose ways of life and thought 
were akin to their own. They might not have fared so well had they 
been asked to depict plays about the ladies and gentlemen visiting 
Dublin for the Horse Show. But when all is said these actors were 
supreme in their class, and so remain. 

The explanation of how the two brothers were forced out of the 
theatre before they had time to savour more than the first fruits of 
its success is not clearly given. Their fate is common to most theatre 
pioneers. The accoucheur attends the birth, and, in the absence of 
more experienced advice, is asked to remain during the nursing 
and teething troubles, only to find himself ejected in the end, or 
made so unwelcome that he is forced to leave the house. The 
abruptness of W. G.’s resignation when his efforts to organize the 
business side of the theatre met with a point-blank refusal from 
the directors probably came as the climax to a long period of 
frustration. No more concrete explanation seems possible. 

Critical examination of rival claims to regard the Abbey in its 
primitive years as a dramatist’s or actor’s theatre does not come 
within the scope of this book. But the theatre which brought the 
genius of J. M. Synge and Sean O’Casey into flower need feel no 
concern about the conclusion to the argument. 

Theatres with a mission tend to concentrate round one or more 
outstanding personalities. When these personalities pass from the 
scene they are likely to become casualties; not so the Abbey Theatre 
which went on to even greater achievement. This was because the 
foundations had been well and truly laid by its first protagonists. 

The book is informative, concise, modest, and fascinating to read 
from start to finish. 

BASIL DEAN. 


THE ALIENS. By Francois Régis Bastide, translated by Peter 
Mayne. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 


THE DELINQUENTS. By Anthony Bloomfield. (Hogarth Press. 155.) 
NO BEDTIME sTORY. By Mary Crawford. (Putnam. 12s. 6d.) 


THE RETURN OF ANSEL GIBBS. By Frederick Buechner. (Chatto 
and Windus. 15s.) 

The Aliens is a strange, icy book that compels attention. The author 
has created, with sadistic skill, two characters for whom it is im- 
possible to feel the slightest syrnathy, then, withdrawing himself 
with that haughty aloofness which the new school of French novelists 
adopts towards its brain-children, has left them to get on with the 
business of living. Neither of them has the slightest talent for it. 
They are aliens, not only in fact but in temperament. Choralita is 
a middle-aged Danish spinster, who knows dozens of languages and 
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does translations and lets herself be exploited by the seedy director 
of a language school. Prince Stellovski is a middle-aged, or elderly, 
White Russian, for sale to the highest bidder, and notably to the 
Germans during the occupation of Paris. Choralita lives a life of 
solitude and austerity, walled away in the prison of herself, from 
which she neither can nor wishes to escape. The Prince is a de- 
bauchee of a rather sordid kind, apparently convivial but as essen- 
tially lonely as Choralita and with less dignity. Both of them are 
cruel, or would be if they got the chance, but their relationships with 
the rest of the world are so tenuous that they get few opportunities 
to exercise this innate cruelty. They depend absolutely on each 
other for company, although the Prince is ready to betray Choralita 
at any time, and they really have nothing in common except a 
fundamental inability to live, yet that single link is enough to bind 
them inexorably together. The Prince commits suicide (on the 
run from the Resistance) and Choralita, condemned now to total 
loneliness, becomes a little cracked and goes in for spiritualism and 
faith-healing. 

Perhaps it sounds boring. Actually, the book has that quality of 
chilly nightmare that holds one spellbound through certain novels 
of Julian Green. It draws one into the world of aliens, which few 
writers venture to describe, and gives one a sense of inevitability 
and the weight of destiny on human lives. Perhaps its quality of 
abstraction is due to the fact that the author is a musician. Both 
Choralita and the Prince are even more themes than people (though 
both are perfectly credible). M. Bastide develops them with the 
precision and lucidity of a composer, bringing them together, 
separating them or opposing them in a way that leaves no more 
room for chance than the composition of a symphony. 

The Delinquents brings us back to the cosy familiarity of provincial 
England, with people slipping out for their elevenses and going up to 
London for a day’s shopping. A lot of the characters, however, are 
up to no good. The book gradually reveals which they are and 
why there has been an outbreak of sin at the local girls’ school. It 
is all, needless to say, the fault of the grown-ups, who have turned 
the juniors into delinquents through their own laziness, egoism or 
downright vice. Mr Bloomfield seems to be vaguely annoyed with all 
his characters, as well as their background. I think he must be an 
angry, ex-young man. He is very good at the atmosphere of a 
seaside town and at home with town councillors, welfare workers, 
pub-keepers and the rest of the local fauna. His distraught adoles- 
cents are good too. As for his hero and heroine, they are obviously 
going to be absolutely miserable once they are married. Mr Bloom- 
field seems to realize this, but can’t do anything about it. 

The Delinquents is written in a rather boisterous style, but I found 
it even more depressing than The Aliens, which sets out to depress. 
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The latter presents us with the frigid hell of loneliness, and anyone 
with a taste for drawing moral conclusions can suppose a parallel 
world of human solidarity. The Delinquents only suggests that a more 
efficient Welfare Service would prevent dirty old men getting at 
little girls, but it is difficult to see in what way its characters could 
attain happiness, or what they would do with it if they did attain it. 

No Bedtime Story takes place in an unnamed country which I 
think we may assume to be Hungary. The events are recounted by a 
little boy who gets left alone with his sisters and an amorous lout 
who strays in on them, during the days of terror and revolution. He 
does not understand much of the things that are happening around 
him, and keeps up something like a running commentary in which 
the bare facts of starvation, murder and fear are stated in a simple, 
childish way, without comment. This is a rather easy device for 
conveying a sense of horror, but it is probably the only effective 
one unless the writer has genius. The written page can support 
only a certain content of emotion and once that content is exceeded — 
as so much of the literature about the concentration camps in 
Germany has pathetically proved — the emotion neutralizes itself. 
There are a lot of things that cannot be said by a writer of ordinary 
talent, and the only way for him to solve his problem is to pretend 
not to understand the full implications of what he says. No Bedtime 
Story is often gripping and often moving, but the device is a little 
too obviously worked out. 

In The Return of Ansel Gibbs we are plunged up to the neck in the 
American way of life, with senators giving themselves and each 
other away on nation-wide television programmes. The United 
States is obviously an uncomfortable place for introspective intel- 
lectuals or those who refuse to subscribe, for instance, to the Momma 
myth. A lot of the story is about the things that happen to them, and 
specially to Ansel Gibbs, who does not believe in getting ‘involved’. 
The characters are more three-dimensional than in any of the 
preceding books and give one the feel of America in the same way 
that Mr Bloomfield gives one the feel of Worthing, or Hove or 
whatever place he had in mind, only it is on a bigger scale and the 
people matter more. 

CECILY MACKWORTH. 


ON THE ROAD. By Jack Kerouac. (André Deutsch. 155.) 


So this is Kerouac, the novelist of the ‘beat generation’! On the Road 
is about the hobo world of contemporary America, the category of 
people who are possessed by the desire to wander. Kerouac heroes 
are dedicated to life, liberty and the pursuit of transport; they roam 
all over the United States, and the book could almost serve as a kind 
of Baedeker for non-fare-paying travel between America’s two 
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oceans. The type of the hobo is Mississippi Gene ‘crossing and re- 
crossing the country every year, south in the winter and north in the 
summer, and only because he had no place he could stay in without 
getting tired of it and because there was nowhere to go but every- 
where.’ Sal, who tells the story in the first person and is a writer, has 
more of a fixed base; he lives with an aunt in Paterson, New Jersey, 
and has a brother with a family in Virginia, where he is welcome at 
Christmas. But he is drawn to the road by Dean; it all started with 
Dean writing to Chad King in New York from a reform school in 
New Mexico asking Chad ‘to teach him all about Nietzsche and all 
the wonderful intellectual things that Chad knew.’ Sal follows Dean 
‘because the only people for me are the mad ones, the ones who are 
mad to live, mad to talk, mad to be saved, desirous of everything at 
the same time, the ones who never yawn or say a commonplace 
thing, but burn, burn, burn like fabulous yellow roman candles ex- 
ploding like spiders across the stars and in the middle you see the 
blue centerlight pop and everybody goes “Awww!” ’ But Sal’s Vir- 
ginian relatives do not appreciate Dean because ‘Southerners don’t 
like madness the least bit, not Dean’s kind.’ 

Dean and his friends are not afraid of work; they take all kinds of 
temporary jobs in order to keep going. In California, Sal picks cotton 
for a farmer at $3 per 100 lb., but cannot pick more than fifty in a 
day. At Mill City he even takes a job as special policeman for a camp 
of construction workers going to Okinawa — ‘I went through the 
necessary routine and to my surprise the bastards hired me’ — but 
comes to grief when he gets drunk and hoists the American flag up- 
side down — which is an indictable offence under Federal law. Hut 
when they are broke Sal and Dean have no compunction in helping 
themselves to a car or to food and cigarettes from stores; they plead 
in excuse a speech by President Truman on the need to cut down on 
the cost of living. Yet it would be a mistake to regard Kerouac’s 
people as professional criminals; their illegal acquisitions are as 
casual and incidental as their jobs. Moreover, though they can take 
care of themselves in very rough company, they have no taste for 
violence; Sal carries a gun as special policeman, but confesses that 
he is scared even to load it. Nor are they revolutionaries; they do not 
belong to the world of The Grapes of Wrath any more than to Mickey 
Spillane’s. They are not angry young men; they have no grudge 
against the social order and absolutely no interest in politics. They 
claim only freedom to follow their preferred way of life, and on the 
whole, in spite of occasional brushes with the cops, American society 
lets them do as they please. 

It is an entirely modernized and Americanized version of la vie de 
Bohéme, complete with kicks, little lambs and gone cats, a new ro- 
manticism springing from the restless motorized mobility of post-war 
American youth. Clearly, Sal and Dean cannot be typical of their 
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generation or the economic system of the United States would grind 
to a stop. But they undoubtedly represent in an extreme form some- 
thing of great significance in contemporary America — an urge of the 
spirit which disregards all the established conventions and norms of 
American civilization and yet does not turn away into any nostalgia 
for the past or seclusion from the world, but eagerly accepts, and 
immerses itself in, the whole range of American popular life as ex- 
perienced by way of ‘the road’. Some critics may see in Kerouac’s 
novels only alarming symptoms of social distintegration and 
anarchy, but it is also possible to see in them the evidence of health, 
a boiling, seething, exuberant vitality of individual aspiration which 
is the answer to those who claim that a highly industrialized society 
must make for spiritual desiccation, standardization and uniformity. 
‘Beyond the glittering street was darkness, and beyond the darkness 
the West’ — if there were none to respond to this lure, however 
dangerous, then it would indeed be time to worry about the future of 
America and of mankind. 
G. F. H. 


THE BELL. By Iris Murdoch. (Chatto and Windus. 155.) 


THE CAUTIOUS HEART. By William Sansom. (The Hogarth Press. 
135. 6d.) 


THE CARE OF DEVILS. By Sylvia Press. (Constable. 15s.) 


REAP THE WHIRLWIND. By Jean Hougron, translated by Xan 
Fielding. (Hutchinson. 16s.) 


Miss Murdoch’s new novel combines her earlier boldness in grasping 
life at all sorts of levels: farcical, grotesque, violent and tender, with 
a new understanding and sympathy. In her first two novels she 
showed a certain chill detachment from her brilliant, bizarre, 
puppets, which repelled a little. The Sandcastle was human, but 
lacked the earlier élan. The Bell is funny and moving and as original 
as the earlier two, but it is also more subtly serious. It is about an 
Anglican lay community living in a Palladian mansion, attached to 
a nearby convent in an old Abbey, but separated from it by a lake. 
Dora, a cheerful, careless creature, with a fondness for big skirts, 
jazz records and sandals, returns after a brief escape to her husband, 
who is temporarily staying with this earnest, spartan, self- 
consciously serious group. But though daunted by the unshaded 
lights and milk and biscuits after compline, she does not mock. She 
is gradually drawn into the criss-cross of emotional tensions among 
the members of the group. Michael, the leader, is a homosexual, 
guilty about the past, but hopeful that he may conquer his weakness 
so that he may become a priest. In an innocent way he becomes fond 
of a young boy, Toby, staying with the community for a few weeks 
before going to Oxford. But the first impulse of simple affection and 
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enjoyment of the boy’s physical beauty is corrupted by his own 
lack of control and by interference from Nick, a middle-aged rake, 
who has had an affair with Michael in the past. Toby and Dora 
indulge in a mild flirtation and both learn something from it. 
Catharine, who is preparing to enter the convent, turns out to be on 
the verge of madness. The only character who does not come to life 
or alter at all is the nagging, pompous, Paul, Dora’s husband. 

This is a beautifully organized book. The complicated interactions 
of the characters, the skilful unfolding of those bits of the past that 
have shaped the present, are interwoven with great cunning. The 
narrative moves surely and easily to its climax — the raising of the 
old abbey bell from the bottom of the lake — an elaborate technical 
feat, described with great care and detail. There follows a rush of 
violent events — the bell falls into the lake again and there is an 
attempted and an actual suicide. The Bell is rich in symbolism: 
subtle intimations of the nature of innocence and corruption, the 
search for and attainment of spiritual perfection, the human 
necessity for compromise, the value of experience, the quality of 
love. It is not an obscure book, but it demands careful reading. 
The writing is splendidly versatile, moving easily from the comic to 
the poetic and it is often memorable (‘His will arched over Dora 
like a canopy’). The reader is always planted firmly and squarely 
there among the sharply-felt physical sensations of heat and cramp 
on a long railway journey, the icy lake water at night, the feel of 
mud and barnacles on the old bell. Here too, as in the earlier novels, 
there are the moments of heightened feeling shot through with 
overtones of absurdity, as when Dora and Toby embracing 
passionately inside the great bell, knock the clapper against the 
side and rouse the whole community. To carry off such bizarre 
contrasts so successfully is a sign of a remarkable and original 
talent. 

There is a slight air of relaxation about Mr Sansom’; latest novel. 
He writes as delicately and carefully as ever, with that accurate and 
loving eye of his for the London scene: the colour of pavements 
under a February sky, or Kew in the snow and sun. But sometimes 
he is a shade too deliberate and the carefully chosen simile — crocuses 
like the purple labels on a Cadbury’s chocolate bar or like Goldflake 
packets — jars a little, by its over-precision. It is a quiet love story, 
begun in one of those near-smart little drinking clubs, done up in 
old-gold, in Earl’s Court or off the Fulham Road. It is casual, yet 
intense, complicated by the girl’s protective feelings for a charming 
drunkard and scrounger. I found him unconvincing and without 
charm. Mr Sansom does well the flat stretches of lover’s conversation, 
the jokes and quarrels and moments of friction, but he has the air of 
being too withdrawn from his characters, not sufficiently under their 
skins. The narrator, who is also the lover, spends too much time 
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describing his love affair step by step in a leisurely analytical way, 
mostly in the present tense. But when he gets down into the arena 
the story comes alive in the crisp, casual dialogue. 

The Care of Devils is an account of a nerve-racking hour-by-hour, 
sometimes minute-by-minute, interrogation of an American 
government employee in a political intelligence department, who is 
suspected, unjustly, of being a Communist secret agent. It turns 
out in the end that she is one of a few chosen victims to be offered 
up from within the department to stave off investigation by a 
Senator Cochrane, who is clearly McCarthy. The blank impenetra- 
bility of her questioners, who give away nothing, but ask everything, 
the use of the lie detector, the gradual wearing down of nerves and 
stamina, the confusion of mind, are described with painful vividness. 
It is first-class reporting, but as a novel it fails, because it is peopled 
by figures from the victim’s past, who exist in her memory, but not 
in the novel’s living present. 

M. Hougron has written, perhaps without meaning to, a terrible 
indictment of the French in Indo-China. His hero, Dr Lastin, is a 
moderate, liberal-minded man, who supports French rule in Indo- 
China, but is remarkable for regarding the Laotians as human 
beings. The rest, the French colonial officials, army officers and 
men, are unrelievedly degraded and brutalized. Customs officers 
are bribed to turn a blind eye to opium smuggling, the opium 
addicts muster up just enough strength to beat their wives in lucid 
moments. Most of the characters are confirmed wife-beaters, 
syphilitics, drunkards, and drug-addicts. It is a black picture, 
indeed, painted with a sort of plodding honesty, but without much 
illumination. M. Hougron knows Indo-China and brings it across 
well, but he never asks why, and he never goes very deep. He has 
crammed too much into this long, rambling account of an outpost 
of empire in decay. 

EILEEN FRASER. 


PoEMS. By Ethel Street. (Heinemann. 53s.) 


Here in poetry is a new voice; a voice that eschews, fastidiously, 
the tricks and gauds of novelty; a voice, moreover, that has not lent 
itself for self-expression either to the modish or to the meretricious, 
and will nowhere allow the form to surpass in significance the 
thought, the emotion that it is required to embody. In consequence, 
the poetry as a whole bears the stamp of a great candour and 
simplicity. Not all of the thirty-six poems that go to make up this 
little volume are, of course, of equal value - although the least of 
them is not without a perceptible quality; all of them, nevertheless, 
have one thing in common: they are at once reticent and outspoken; 
as immediate in sentiment as they are vivid and searching in 
expression, t 
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I am distraught to know what love may be, 

So many men and women have I seen 

Hating each other with a deadly spleen. 

Love teaches men to wound so cleverly 

And women to abhor both child and mate. 
This intimate hatred will not let them part 
Stronger than law it binds each ignorant heart. 
Love first demands they view the world with hate 
Narrows their generous impulses and mocks 

At youth’s fair open heart and open mind 

And so devours itself; yet, I have learned, 
Some god-like fire has riven these sharp rocks, 
Some glory dazzled these poor eyes grown blind 
Some inspiration to this madness turned. 


A poetry so devoid of artifice, of mannerism, while it demands of 
its readers a particular vigilance, offers them also a special reward; 
and there are moments in the briefer poems, when Miss Street 
achieves something of the pregnant simplicity of Emily Dickinson. 

Here is the frugal Emily. 


Safe Despair it is that raves — 
Agony is frugal. 

Puts itself severe away 

For its own perusal. 


Garrisoned no Soul can be 
In the Front of Trouble — 
Love is one, not aggregate — 
Nor is Dying double - 


And in the final poem of the book, The Shape of Grief, Miss Street :— 


Make room for grief 

And keep a hollow place 

For loss; out of the common clay 
Of old delight and tender ecstasy 
Fashion a funeral urn 

Where grief may be confined, 
Looked on in calm appraisal, 
There no intruder, 

Thence no overflow. 


With quality so high and price so low there can be little doubt 


that the unspectacular poetry of Miss Street will give abiding 
pleasure to many readers. 


BETTY MILLER, 


A 
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Half-Crown Poets 


For a single coin apiece you 
can buy 31 poems of John 
Betjeman, 53 Elizabethan 
Love Lyrics selected by John 
Hadfield, 27 of D. H. 
Lawrence’s Love Poems, or 
Raymond Mortimer’s skilful 
winnowing of Tennyson’s vol- 
uminous verse. 


THE 
POCKET 
POETS 


John Betjeman 
D. H. Lawrence 
Tennyson 
Elizabethan Love 
Lyrics 


‘Pleasantly bound in stiff 
paperback, extremely well 
printed on good paper, the 
little volumes in this new 
series will surely make the 
most pleasing bedside books 
or travelling companions.’ 
Sunday Times. 


‘The format is most pleasing, 
from the cover inwards. It 
provides elegance without be- 
ing precious.’ 
Sir Francis Meynell. 
each 2/6 


EDWARD HULTON 





History of the 
Second World War 


Factories and 
Plant 


by WILLIAM Hornsy 


The final volume in the War Pro- 
duction series dealing with the 
provision of fixed capital for 
munition production. To obtain 
a true picture of the massive task 
of mobilising the industrial re- 
sources of the country to meet the 
requirements of the three services, 
the author gives a brief account of 
the development of the armament 
industry and compares the methods 
of war production employed in the 
two world wars. 

37s. 6d. (post 1s. 6d.) 


India’s most 


Dangerous Hour 
The War against Japan 


VOLUME II 
by S. WoopsurN KirBy 


The second volume of five in the 
inter-service history of the war in 
the Far East. It tells of the loss of 
Burma in 1942, leaving India open 
to the threat of invasion, and shows 
how this threat was finally over- 
come and the foundations laid for 
the victories which were to follow. 
Illustrated with photographs, maps 
and sketches. 55s. ( post 2s.) 


From the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 
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CRIME SHEET 

HIDE MY EYES. By Margery Allingham. (Chatto and Windus. 
13s. 6d.) 

A thriller with a London setting about a charming, amoral criminal 
and an elderly, loving woman who knows — but won’t admit to 
herself — what he’s really like. Albert Campion and Charlie Luke - 
now promoted to Superintendent — put all the pieces together. Miss 
Allingham always keeps to a high standard, but this one is less 
gripping than her Tiger in the Smoke. 


THE CASE OF THE GRINNING GORILLA. By Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 

A dead girl’s diary bought by chance leads Perry Mason into con- 
tact with an eccentric millionaire who experiments with gorillas, 
grinning and sober. Standard Gardner, with lots of action and some 
suggestion that after — is it twenty years? — the affair between Perry 
Mason and his secretary, Della Street, may be faintly warming up. 
THE STAIRWAY. By Ursula Curtiss. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
12s. 6d.) 

Beautiful heroine with sadistic, rich husband and charming small 
son is not saddened to find her husband dead at the bottom of the 


stairway, but soon learns that her troubles are far from over. 
Solution a bit too obvious. 


FOR TOMORROW WE DIE. By members of the Mystery Writers of 
America. Edited by Rex Stout. (Macdonald. 12s. 6d.) 

A collection of seventeen competent short stories, mostly about 
murder, by well-known American and English writers. As a bonus, 
each writer adds a note, describing what he considers the strong and 
weak points of his own story. 


MISS HOGG FLIES HIGH. By Austen Lee. ( Jonathan Cape. 133. 6d.) 
Country house-party murder, in which a schoolmistress turned 
sleuth works somewhat unco-operatively with the police to learn who 
murdered private secretary to the Minister of Ballistics. Full of top 
people, with short appearances by the Prime Minister and the 
American Ambassador. Tepid love interest is introduced briefly and 
late. Loosely plotted, talky. 


YOU CAN DIE LAUGHING. By A. A. Fair. (Heinemann. 12s. 6d.) 
The detective agency of Cool and Lamb is hired by a Texas tycoon 
to find a disappearing wife (who has inherited a small slice of her 
uncle’s property) and finds one or two extra women, a man appa- 
rently overcome with lassitude, and murder. Convincing Southern 
Californian background, but the plot is rather thin. 
MARJORIE BREMNER. 
A further instalment of Crime Sheet will appear in the next issue. 
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CHRISTOPHER BUSH 


THE CASE OF THE 
RUNNING MAN 
Ludovic Travers investigates the 
murder of a wealthy connoisseur. 
“For sophisticated palates.”’ 
—HARRY GREEN rs bee 
s. 6d. 


KENNETH HOPKINS 


THE FORT Y-FIRST 
PASSENGER 
A fast-moving mystery novel, 
about a coach tour that promised 
to be restful but wasn't, by the 
author of She Died Because. 
10s. 6d. 


WINTHROP GOODMAN 


A KILLING IN THE 
MARKET 
An exceptionally lively thriller 
concerning a fabulous interna- 
tional coup attempted on Wall 
Street. 10s. 6d. 


JOHN BUDE 


A TWIST OF THE ROPE 


A mystery story of murders past 
and present by an author notable 
for “* the realism and authenticity 
of his provincial settings and 


characters,” 10s. 6d. 

REX STOUT 

edits 

FOR TOMORROW WE 
DIE 


An anthology of crime stories 
with a “culinary’’ flavour by 
Ellery Queen, John Creasey, 
Michael Gilbert and other mem- 
bers of THE MYSTERY WRITERS OF 
AMERICA. 12s. 6d. 
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The Letters of 


Mary Wordsworth 
1800—1855 


Selected and edited by 
MARY E. BURTON 


These hitherto unpublished letters of the 
's wife give us a fresh view of 
worth through the eyes of the 
woman to whom he was married for 
over forty-seven years, and enlarge our 
knowledge of the whole Wordsworth 
circle. 2 plates 42s. net 


Democracy in 
France 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH REPUBLICS 
DAVID THOMSON 


The problems of post-war France have 
their roots in the years since 1870; the 
author discusses France’s democratic 
ideals, the social bases of her demo- 
cratic life and government, her Re- 
publican institutions. For this third 
edition the chapter on the Fourth Re- 
public has been replaced by one 
examining the legacy of the Vichy and 


| Provisional Governments, and one on 


the trends of events during the Fourth 
pacers s first decade. The biblio- 


— been brought up to — 
(Chat. House) . net 


Small-Town 
Politics 


A STUDY OF POLITICAL LIFE IN 
GLOSSOP 


A. H. BIRCH 


Dr Birch and those associated with him 
have examined in detail the political 
and administrative life of a community 
of about 20,000 people, elucidating the 
relations between social structure, party 
organization, — services, and volun- 
tary bodies. The study illustrates many 
of the dilemmas a pe nk in 
attempting to com! democracy 
with effective organization of national 
services. 255. net I JANUARY 
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by ‘Colonel Sapt’ 
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Note to solvers: This series of crosswords is planned to contain a strong litera 
flavour. Most of the clues combine this flavour with the type of indication whi 
treats a word in the solution as ars aggregation of letters, sometimes referring to 
its parts, occasionally giving an anagram, etc.: a reference, often literary, to some 
aspect of the whole word is invariably given. Explanatory notes, with references, 
will accompany the printed solutions in diagram form. 


This puzzle is the last of a Competition series of six 

The sum of ten guineas in all will be awarded at the end of the series as prize 
money to the most successful solvers. 

For a fully correct (i.e. as published) solution 10 marks will be given; one mark 
will be deducted for every letter wrong. 

Solutions should be sent to: 


The Crossword Editor, 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, W.C.1 


so as to arrive not later than the first post on Monday, December 22nd. The 
envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, though 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to ‘Colonel Sapt’ for 
decision before marking. 

The ord Editor’ s decision must be regarded as final. 
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16. 
17. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
24. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Crusader got his colours about a century (7) 

In a volume I gleaned where Guinevere was buried (6) 
Pub is to run short in old Ireland (9) 

Tom, honest clerk, has to be very economical (5) 
Sea-nymph gets marriage portion, with love (4) 

Indian clerk, a backward fish, had a virtuous wife (3, 7) 
Turkish child, rescued by Don Juan, sings ‘We can ride on lovers’ 
sighs’ (5) 

Sandburg’s country sounds Swedish (9) 

Good angel roams at random in poems (9) 

Novelist of Halifax would sound unpleasant after corn (5) 
Old animal books, the outstanding one having a ram (10) 
Mother of twins calls for a fresh deal (4) 

Theologian and scholar portrays old king to a T (5) 
Where Cain went for a rest? (4, 2, 3) 

Fanny, left out of Lancashire town (6) 

The French interdict on a Middle East land (7) 


CLUES DOWN 


Part of a house that Jerome let pass (5, 5, 4) 

Dorothy’s belis that ‘make a man’ (4, 7) 

Bulbo’s magic 'charm might not work in 8 down (4) 

Being Swift really, I'll interrupt Ruth (7) 

The old mischief of Apple House (7) 

Weight attached to the name of Worthing? (10) 

There’s nothing up here: it’s Charteris (3) 

Modern play, in which things are green — but hardly the cheese? 
(3, 5, 6) 

And I, in confusion, say No to a Frenchman — but not to Frank! (5, 6) 
King of syllogism — making an exception of a famous yachtsman (10) 


Look in Joan’s husband for 27 across’s real name (1, 6) 


Bony has to proceed cautiously about our Navy (7) 
Strike — then bowled: one of the Quadrilateral (4) 
Franc used in an erstwhile Utopia (3) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 43 


NOTES 


ACROSS 

1. Thomas, H.: book by Bernard D. 
10. Rider Haggard: arm, hachis. 
11. No. 13 (Lear). 14. Longfellow, 
Evangeline. 18. Daisy Ashford, Young 
Visiters: teen, Sala. 24. Arthur M., 
C.’s Encyclopaedia. 27. Chesterton 
(Birkenhead). 28. Anagram. 


DOWN 
2. ‘Go to C.’ 3. Byron’s poem. 4. 
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Anagram: The Antiquary. 5. dors- Plc teloteLe trees ele te Fo 
(ally). 7. Oxford Museum. 8. L. 
di Lammermoor. 15. g(u)esser: Fr. 
airman in 1914 war. 16. fusc, bleu: 
Gulliver. 17. Wodehouse: I ken, 


cham. 18. O’Neill: J. S. W., nove- 
list. 20. Bacon: Gaol. 22. lit, sit. 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, WC 1 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month for 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Postal 
Order for Thirty-Six Shillings, which includes cost of postage. 
U.S.A. and Canada, $6.50. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 
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